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jf  Ctfurai C.HAZ ACT %%  cf  Lord^Cr^\%T 
^  TBUFIE^JH.  i^jT^pMAf  Hum-; 

^  .  .  .  . - 

To  dp.  jufti<;e  to  Lord,  Cheft.^r- 
fipld’s'  coaipofiiioQ,.  would  re^ 
oiiire.a  pen  like  his  pwp  s  Or  let  his 
LordlhipS  faypurites,  Vpnus  and 
Grapes,  join  in  coQcer|:  to  fipg  eu^Jp- 
glocuJ,  '  ^ 

;  Wc^  (hould^  not;  dp  hfrri.fufficientj 
jufticci  (hould  we  only  fay.  that, he  is 
clear  and  eafy,  natural  apd  pna^ef^ed: 
fi^patiye,  dpVjd^blriiajncnt- 
..apd ,  hig^y^  po^i^hpdr , 

^t  hurt  the^ear^  t^e  fepfe, 

oi;. Rerple^,  our, '  th^pngjiitf  'lonjg 
apd'tedipps.fcntencf^ ;  bu^  is,^  every- 
yri^cre,  Pj^re,;  flvpct,^ Wt.expreffiyej 
'  concife,  but  iipt  alvup.t,;  full  and  far 

^sfa^lory^ .  but  ^not  *  voluminous";  and 
genially  .united  Laconic  brevity 
Attic  elegance.  He  is  happy 
iij  exprefSons  sUways  fuitcd  'to  his 
•rfVqL.V,  '  "  H 


fubjed,j  and'ppthjng  is  farther,  from 
a0^auon  taapjhts  language.  I  pre- 
fume  ,hjj  Was  accuilomed  io  fpt^lc 
with  tbe  fame  eafe  and. /propriety^ 
that.he  writes.  ■  It  feems’  natural  to' 
Kim.t  Or,  art  hacf^alTained  fo'  juft  a 
call,  and  fo  well  ^itated  the  tone^ 
of  nature,  that  Weeinnot.  diftinguifh 
the  one  from’ the  other.  ^ 

.  Lpi^  Chefterfield’s  rtyle  is  mufici 
filling  ahd  delighting  the  ear  with  the 
moil  uniting  nPtes^  and  thcjfweetcft 
and  moft  ba|my  cadences  Or,  his 
hand  .may  be  fald  td  be  that  of  onef 
of^the,  ftjft  Mailers  'in^  painting;  who' 
prefen^s  you  with!  ih,e^  gay  eft  fccneryi^ 
the  IbVpUeft  landfcapes/kiid  the  rhpft? 
fpt^ndid  ’  coloi^ng  ^in  nature. 
brook^  however  ptir^*  and  tranfparent/ 
ra.^top  diuiinutive  ^n  objeift  16  give 
us  '  a  juft/ refemblance  • ’of  'Lord 
OAefterfield's  ftyle'  and  manner.  ’  We 
may  compare '  his  Lordfhip’s  com- 
p^fition  to  a  dream  (were  not  this^ 
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Hkewtfe,  too  tnte  an  image)  full,  but  and  agreeable;  and  infults  not  hia 
not  redundant;  loud,  but  not  noiff;  readers  with  fuch  aprofuiion  of  era* 
fmooth  and  placid,  yet  not  languid  dition,aad  fueh  an  oxhibltion  of  jfu* 
orfluggifh;  'ftrong,  but^not  harfli,  perior  reafoning,  upon  ev^y  fubje^ 
dilTonant,  or  raging ;  harmonious  in  that  occurs,  as  tend«  to  fpeak  him 
its  courfe,  mufical  in  its  falls  ;  and,  fupreme  dilator  in  letters  as  in  po* 
in  the  whole,  feafting  the  eye/  the  Ikies,  in  t^ology  as  in  philofophy, 
ear,  the  fancy,  tdie  fenfitive  tade,  and  stMdg  next  to' the  infinite  Creator',  the 
all  the  animal  faculties  and  paffiona  ,  firll  genius  in  ^e  Univerfe*  Lord 
of  the  naan»  Its  banks  are  crowned  '  Chefterfield  ts,  in  hix  writings,  what^ 
with  allthe  beauties  of  fimplenaiurt;  >  we  prefume,  he  Was  in  his  life;-^ 
or  with  ornaments  formed  afte#  the  hunlisie,  chearful,  compfaifant,  and 
models,  or  anfwering  to  our  ideasof  *  obliging;  entertaining  without  form, 
perfect  nature.  We  have  only  to  la-  and  hi ftrudive  without  pride  or  info* 
ment,  that  tha  fourec  front*  whence  feifce;,  defirous^. ait  the  fame  time,  to 
k  d^ows  is  tainted,  and  conveys  a  pleafe  and  to  inform;  and  aiming  to 
fabtile  poifon,.  fatal  to*  the  lives  of  advife  as  a  friend,  rather  than  to  die* 
thofe  Who  indulge,  at  large,  in  the  tate  as  a 

tempting  ftream.  .*  He  has  a  quick  and  clear  concep* 

In  his  moral  lelSbaSj.hegivex  us  not  tlon  on  the  fabje^ls  that  lie  within 
only  the  trite  apo^thegm,  or  thread-  his  fphere, — a  fine  imagination,  an 
bare  maxim;  bA  he  iHuftratee*hi^  •accurate  andjufi;  tafte  for  compofi- 
obfervatioM  by  happy  allu(k)ns,  eii^  tion  and  works  of  genius,  with  a  pe* 
livens  then!  by  wit,  inforces  them  t  cd|iar  beauty  of  expreflSbn ;  the  allu* 
by  reafon,  and  recommends  them  by  h^i  oftentimes  mak^s  ufe  of, 

proper  examples;  fo»'thac  vou  are,  not  only  a  perfed^  propriety, 

not  only  in{lru61;ed,'biit  pleafedVnoV  bm  ^Ungutar  delicacy  and  .poedcaf 
merely,  informed,  but  chaffliitd  uSdi.  jufthefo  in  their  application.  He  has 
his  manner,  his  IsM^uage,'  and  ad**  npt  indeed  given  us  much  that  is  neW 
drefs:  With  much  fimplicity,  he  has  on  the  Aibje<fl  of  criticifm;  but  hit 
much  purity;^  and  *isi^^.af  the  fame  own  compofuioa  smd  letters  exhibit 
time,  both  eafy  and el^ganL^'  '  the  jufieft  fpecimen  of  that  corredt* 
He  feems  to  be  iN^yrcalal,  recot*  ^^8,.perrpicuit;y»and  ekgance,  which 
hdled,  and  in  good  humour  dp^appy  recommended  to^  the  pradHce  of 

tn  an  uniform  tranquillity,  fonr  And  a  thoofand  critical 

of  natural  temper  and  gai<^  of  precepts  would  not  contribute  lo 
heart;  and  thefe  cherifiied  and  im«  much  form  a  |i^rfedl  fiyle,  as  hix 
proved  by  cultivation, r by  polifa, let-  Wwn  example- 
ters,  ^pd  by  that  cafe  and  ferenit^r  ^iliis  witi^irompt  and  natural,  yet 
that  indolence,,  tliat  independence!  lioni  ana  m^ly  ;,  and  volumes  could 
which  every  friend,  of  tht  Mufes  fcarce  coftafn  »'‘(lrongcr  fatire  a- 
ought,  or  would  be  thought  to  be  pof-  gain  A  Pe^^ts  and  .^tiquarians,, 
fetted  of*  His  fortune,rhi&  titles  and  than  what  is  couched" in  one  ihort 
honours,  might  be  afidgned  as  contri*  fentence,  amongA  the  directions  for 
buting  to-  this  happy  fpirit,  did  we  his  Ton’s  itudies ;  Let  blockheadi 
not  obferve  men  pofTcfled  of  all*  theft,  read  what  blockhead^rite*’ .  * 

not  diftinguifhed  by  their  humanity.  It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  Lord 
their  placability,  or  good  temper.  Ghefierfield,  that,  amidli  difiipation 
«  He  is  not  fo  laboured  and  afiec-  and  pleafure,  the  ofiices  and  honours  i 
tedly  learned  as  Lord  Bolingbroke;  which  he  fupported,  as  a  Senatqf  ^ 
but,  then,  he  is  more  clear,  more  cafy  and  n  Statefman,  favoured  by  for- 
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|une  and  ^atter^  bj  the  popular 
voice,  he  ftill  preferyed  ^  good  ge- 
jieral  reputation,  leifure  for  ftudy, 
and  tafte  for  polite  letters^  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  a  real  love  of 
'  knowledge, and  to  have  made  fuch  a 
proficiency  jn  literature^  both  ancient 
and  modern,  as  do  diliingiiiihed  cre¬ 
dit  to  his  title  and  chara(fter  jn  life  ; 
and  the  cloifiered  Tage,  with  all  the 
opportunities  and  advantage^  of  (lu- 
dious  retreat,  may  blulh'  at  his  own 
indolence  and  ignor^ce,  when  com-  ^ 
pared  with  the  ad^ivity •  exercifcd,  ** 
and  the  range  taken  by  this  enter- 
prifing  genius,  V  'v  ^ 

His  acquaintance  with  books  was, 

.  indeed,  uncommon  for  a  man  of 
.quality;  as  his  tafbe  and  judgment 
were  more  jufi  and  folid  than  might 
be  expe^ed  from  a  man  of  laihion  ; 
who,  in  fprming  the  character  and 
direding  the  condud  of  his  fon,  fe- 
rommends  to  him^  and  prefers  Ihe w  ’ 
tD.fubfiance,  and  fplendor  to  weight.! 

As  a  CrStic,  his  Lordlhip,  iiX’r«in-  ’4 
formity  to  the  bed  modern  ai|4^rs^ 
both  French  and  Englilh, .  ai^pts  - 
Simplicity  and  tru^h, before  affc^ation, 
conceit, r  refinement,  and  brilHu^cy 
And,  though  we  fay  he  h^  glv^  us 
nothing  new  or  original  on  thU  fub-; 
jefl,  yet  we  cannot  but  regard 
Lord  ChedeiCfteidy.  yerdifl;  as  yaJua- 
ble,  and  his^  comment;'  a^  judicious  In 
favour  of  truths 
genuine  beauties  of  nature. 

He  has  uot  a  jud  but  a  refined 
tade  in  the  polite  arta  and  polite  let¬ 
ters.  He  joins  the  get|i||ljapprq||tioii,; 
andapplaufe  given  touie  greayoaadert 
of  antiquity;^  (except-^  the  cafe  of 
Homer;  the  nutural,^  the  genuine, 
and  rude  manners  of  whofe  herpes, 
hurt  the  delicacy  qi  cur  modem  man 
of  faihijon).  He  does  judice  to  their 
general  chara^fers,  and,  fome times, 
aptly  points  out  their  particular 
beauties.  He  acutely  expofes  the  at- 
fefled  Pedant,  the  Scholar  without 
'  tilde,  and  the  Virtuofo  wi^oui  fear 


timent.  He  was  a  more  equal  judge 
of  tfie  ancients  than  of  the  moderns : 
In  his  report  and  chara^er  of  thefe 
lad,  he  was  prejudiced  by  friendfli’p, 
by  paffiofif  by  his  morals,  and  by  the 
political  maxims  which  concur  with 
'^nd  favour  his  own. 

His  imagination  was  lively,  and  his 
memory  ftrong,  The  traces  which 
'  hU  favourite  objeids,  a  fine  fentlment 
in  an  author,  or  a  quick  fenfation  of 
pleafure  had  made  upoi\^bim,  feem 
IP  have  retained  their  coIour,flavour, 

'  and  imprefik)U  upon  his  fancy,  to 
extreme  old  age :  And  he  is  happy 
eUPUgWin  recoUedling  and  applying 
the  idea^  he  had  dored  up  in  the 
courfc  of  his  former  polite  converfa- 
.tiou  and  reading.  Amidd  didipa- 
tlon,  pleafure,  and  bufinefs,  he  pqf. 
frded  a  very  clear  and  cool  head ; 
and  naay  feem  to  have  dudied  his 
fttbje(ds  on  good  manners  and  the 
world,  as  he  has  treat|d  them  with 
the  precifipn,  attention,  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  a  profefjbt. 

Xet,  dir[^(Iipnate,^  as  he  A^ms,  he 
was  reafpuer>.  Wd,  which  was 
his.  talent,  i%  druck,  and  expedls  o- 
thers  IhoUld  fap  fo,^  wi^th  the  prefent 
thought,  without  regarding  con- 
J&dency,  purfuing  confequences. 
He  has  himfelf  pradtifed  the  maxims 
which(he  has  giyen  his  fon,  and  aims 
moftk  to  gain  the  padlons  than  to. 
C^Vince  the  uuderdanding  of  his 
reisers. 

Eafy  in  his  fortune,  content  with 
hU«  reputation,  fat^isfied  with  his 
rank  and  datiqn,  and  finding,  orirha- 
gining,  himfelt  at  liberty  to  indulge  , 
to  pitaiure,  to  gay  amufements,  and 
pql,ite  dudics,.  it  does  not  appear< 
that  he  had  been  in  any  fignal  dif- 
trefs,  or  acquiiiated  with  any  weight 
qf  forraw,^  pi*  calamity  in  lifp.  Thus 
difeharged  from  the  diicipline  of  the 
fevercr  virtues,,  he  had  the  greater 
range  for  imagination  and  pleafure,^ 
and  was  converfant  and  familiar  with, 
idea^  the  mod  gay  and  fedive  ii^naf. 
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turc,  ^  A  ftran^er  to  the  wants,  the  Ted  them;'  and,  5fii*dm  tl^ncc he con^ 
’  drudgery and  buiinefs  of  life,  he  ‘traced  no  moral,  nO  manly,* no  rati- 
cave  full  olay  tohis  eenius  and  con-  onal.  or  religrous  ior  and  iomola- 


gave  full  play^tohis  genius  and  con-  onal,  or  religious  joy  and  iompla- 
Ititution^  to  wit,  to  frolic,  to  deiica-  ccncy;  yet  he  derived  from ^ them  a 
cy,  to  the  tafte  and  fafhion  of  the  natural,^  a  fenfithre, '  and^  animal 


world;  and"  miftakes  pleafure  for  'pleafiife;  which  fupported  and  ’  re-  j 
happinefs,  pomp  for  greatnefs,  f^en-  *cruited  his  fpirits,  and  enlarged  and 
dor  for  glory,  and  popular  ^lli^atU  inlSmed  his  imagination, 
on  for  real  good  fame.  Thusdilpo-  A  coitopofed  and  happy  teniper,  a 
fed,  he  devoted;  he'facrificed.himfelf  *  heart  at  cafe,  and  an  independent 
to  the  Qrae'es,  and  to  the  attain**  Situation,  are  perhaps  the  'moft'fa- 
ment  of. ihch  qualities  and  accotn^  vouritfcle  •  circtimftances  in  an  An- 
plifhments  as  were  beft  fitted  to  pleafe,  rhor*t  fortune.  Traduced  by  •  the 
'  to  *  attra^,  and  raife  the  ^dmirition  ^  enviotts  and  tnaligil^t,  hated  by 
of  mankind,  and  to  gratify  his  ^own  the  rich,  fufj>cfled  ^y  *  the  proud, 
vanity  and'felfiflinefs/ Hence’’!®,  who  and  overlooked  fey  the  great,  for- 
confidered  this  world  as  Iris  all,  liras  .  gotten  or  cdldly  refpe^ed 'by  hit 
led  to  deal  as  much  as  ppflihle  in'khe  friends,'*and  inly  noticed'  by*  his  enc«» 
pleafurahle,  the  brilliant,  the  (hewy,  mies,  hb  has  neither  geftius' to  pro- 
and  pompous  trafls  of  Hfe;  '  jcfl,  nor  fpirituo  proftcute  any  bold 

pleafure  as  a  fcience;  and  to  praftrfe  of  'extenfivc  fcheme  of  literature*  | 
it  as  others  do  th^  ordinary*  occupa-  Lord  Cheftcrfield  was  free‘from  all  | 
tions  of  life.  His  heart,  his  hcac^i  hitvmbrances '  of  this '  fort,'  which 
the  whole  inan  was  infe^ed  with^is  might  damp'  his*  fpirit, '  of  confine 
/ inchan ting  ’fofcerefs,  HiS'  ftylP'ia  ‘h« -genius.  Railed' by  h  patrician  v 
writing  naturally  contracted  a  'call  jfnd  hereditary pakriraOny* above  the’ 
and  colour  from  his  habit  ofcthjnk-*  wkots  of  ^  iia th re  "'and  the  drudgery  i 
ing  and  adling;  *A(M  froni  Ihe'nian  *  of^tlce,  fporting  in  the* lap  of  plea- 
of  pleafure,  of  tafte  Md  el^ahceVSve  *  fufc,'  flittered,  carefTed,  and  celebra-*  I 
expcCl,  what  we'  firm,  in  Lord  Chef-  ted  as  a  w?t  of  tht^^firfl  otder,  he  Was 
terflcld,  ideas  and  a  diClion^  gay,  rc«  edfily  prompted*  to  efsfert 'himfelf, 

'  fined,  and  elegant.  HiJ^ytijanf\^r-*' ind  to'  difplaythofc  admirable'  ta- 
ed  to  the  pulfe  of  hi^  liearc,  and  the  'lents  which'  God  had  given  him, 
inchantrefs Pleafure  attifhes  the notes,'':||[^.titlc>  his  fortune,  a  confcioufiiefs 
^  and  harmonifes  the  period^fejj^'his  his  parts/and' popular  character, 

‘ compofition.  With  delight  wiAften-  *f<^hii' to  have  been  to  him  in  the 
to  the  ^yren  fong,  though  werejeCt  place  of  a  go^  confc’iencei  and  he 
the  fubje^  and  matter  with  fcorn,  **  might  be  thonfitti’  by  his  manner, 
contempt,  and  indignation,  jo  have  enmyed' ‘  alHtbc  peaceable 

He  took,  and  advifed  his  frien  of  i^htedufhefs.  ’  A  cohfi- 

take  the  gentle,  the  favourable,  th^‘  Ance  in  ourfclves  naturally  a^fes 
indulgent  fide  of  moft  queftidns,  and  from  tlie'KpprobafioA  and  applahife 
confcquently  avoided  as  moch  as  pof*  of  others;  and  few  men  living  had 
fiblc  all  occafion  of  difquiet  <ind  dif-^  more  of  thut  applaufe  and  ippro- 
guft.  This  world  was  his  Paradife ;  bation  than  Lord  Ghefterficld.  **- In 
and  he  made  the  inoft  of  it,  This  good  humour  with  ourfelves,  ’we 
dcfpicable  clod;  this  wildernefs,  bar-  are  naturally  impelled  and  proper^ 
ren  and  unpcrfeCC  as  it  is,  'affords  ly  qualified  tb  fpread  good  humour 
many  a  fertilp  fpot,  rcfrcfhing  ftream',  among  others  r  And  it  would  be  in- 
happy  (hade,  and  delightful  prjofpieCt :  juftice  to  his  Lord fhip  to  deny  him 
obferved,  he  <6lle'iled,  he'  enjoy-*  the  character  of  a  pieafing'hnd  a- 
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^eelbW  writer.  *  As"hi5'»fpirit  was  ^  on  wiH  bc^^f^yourabla  to  you 
not  ci^<nped"by  a  narrow ^fortuiwv^o  ^yoUf^kould  not  come  in  a.  day  or  tw;o, 
4ieithcr^was  his  temper  fou red  .by  .  I* muii  beg  your  return.ot  the ‘copy, 
difappointmentiandf  dtilrefs.  Hence  which  is  i much- wanted,’,  the  time  of 
his  wit  is  lively,  gay,' and  frolic, -  and  ,  a<ftuigidrawmg  very  near.  Your  not 
diljeiierates  (not  into  that  fatire,  being«» in  a  condition  , to.  Supply, jjie 
fpjeen,  and  invedlive,  which  general-  ^  with  %  prologue/  is  a  gceat.  difap- 
ly  mark  the  writings  of  discarded  ,  pointment  to  me  ;  but  Lihould  much 
ind  difc<bntcnted' Courtiers ;  for  of  rather  ^hafe.,my»pLay  ;lbould  want 
^thofe  who*think*thcmfelves  negle<fled  nthati^d¥aBtage,.than  put  you  to. any 
-or  kijured,  that  is',* denied  fomewhat,‘j';  trouble' at  prefenc  which be  pre- 
wbich  their  vanity  fiiggcfts  aiKdae  judicial;^  being/  with  a, uuegrefpeil, 
to' their -fuperi or  .abilities  and  rank  Dear, Sir, 

in  life.  He  writes,  therefore,  not  on-  ,Your  joftoft  obedient  humble  fervapt, 
-lyWith  more:  freedom  *and  fccurity,  J.  Huokes. 

.but  with  eafe;')pJeafure*;.and  perfe<5l  Hdborn^.  .  . 

I  Epicareah  UranquiUttyv-to  ,  himfelf  ,• 

•»«nd  tO"his  friends ;-refpecially.as  the  ; 

*  ruld or  principle -whioh  he  prelcribed 

.  toT  others^  and:  which  jhe  -pra^tifcd  ,.Mr  Caaocs 

i  himfelf;  was  to  pleafe.  ^  > a  Cockpit 

irfiefides  thefe.  advantages,  hc  had^  ^  I  WiftS  syefterday  out  of.  tqvyn, 

,  his  snore  manly  fabuldesv  'his  more,  ^nd came jjiredtly .here  this.morping, 
"  valuable  cndowmcn'ts/  and  .his  more  where.! .received  your  liUer,incl^ed 
"i  frilid  virtues;  fo'rfar  as-  they  were  in  a  very  fine. one  frpqpi- Sir., Godfrey 
CBot  meltedrdown  (  by  that  pleafl^,  Knejhr.  ,  ♦>Y»ou*U,eefily  hnagine  how 
V  that  fw^tnefi,  thoie  graceSy  andt^at  .muph  .concerned  at  the  accident 
good  humour, 'which/j  rwc  ma^pre-  wbtch»has  befaUe^  him;-..butliCom- 

ii  fame^  affeded  his  ftyle,  ^rwell  as  bis  fai^  myfrtf,  finte  his  hand.JVud  ^ead, 
condud‘:  And.wc  caimot  help  obfer-  wWch  L.couid.  feaH-havc’fpared,  re» 

I  ving;  that  there  is  more ealcjthan  cte-  main  i^^Jhei^.foI;<nc^  vigour  and  con- 
vation,  more  of  Imoothnefs  and  foft-  dhjon.  I  don’t  fee  why  ihh  misfor- 
-tncft,  than  ;pf  ftringth.*aad  :(rigDWt  ip  tune  is  to  h)evCompict«d  hy^the  lofe  of 
his  compofitions.  ^  Arbutfinot%  .and*  .^our  good 

.  ^  compai^y,  which  you'll  give  me  leave 

y  Mpnal^Littcrj  btinaee^Mr  ^fo^t  tmd  to  tu-nfjoipow  Batterfea, 

Friends*’  >iwheiv.we  >vill  drink  Sir  Godfrey’s 

.  health, land  u>ake  ^<new appointment 
^  ^  iWir  Hwhes  ^  Aj'Afr'PorE.  *  ^  ..Mairift  his  recovery. 
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I 

cofl  ten  <  pounds  a  year.  When  I  fix  any  day  yet  for  my  coming  to 
promis’d  to  provide  them^  you  had  you^  but  hope  firfi  to  have  that  pleat 
maid  no  mention  of  the  towne  rates^  lure  in  town^  which  is  a  foiid  one  tc^ 
which  1  am 'to  pay,  and  will  be  |  *  Dear  Sir,  | 

pounds  a  year  at  lead,  and  which  '  Your  mpft.  triply  a£^ionate, 
would  be  15  per  annum  whit  the  .  humble  fervant, 

beds;  and  that  houfe  did  let  for  4$  ‘  B*i 

a  year  when  I  bought  it:  So  that  all 

I  have'  laid  out,  being  near  400  Mr  Pope,  4#  Tlfr  Jervas’s, /« 

pound,  would  be  done  for  nothing,  ^  land  iy  St  Jameses  H9ufc^  or  J 
of  which  you  .will  coaiider,  and  let  ^  ^uttonU  Covent  Car- 

me  know  your  mind.  The  ftables  '  ^  ‘  r. 

are  fitted  as  you  gentlemen  Ofdered  ^^nurjdajt  Maj  to.  I713.  ^ 

them  to  be,  and  ail  the  painting  will '  Dear  Sir, 
be  done  to  morrow  or  Thurfday,  with  I  DON’T  know  that  I  have  a  long 

whenfeoating  in  the  quif]|pfi^man«  time  received  a  billet  with  greater 
ner  and  bed ;  and  if  yo«  can  ^y  till '  pleafure  than  your ’s.  Depend  upoi^ 
Saturday,  let  me  know  yqpr  pleafure  tt,  nothing  could  haw  been  more  a* 
about  the  beds  and  bedftea^ds,  for  greeable  but  yourfelf.  To  do  form- 
them  1  cannot  provide.  Ypu  may  thing  then  that  is  perfe^ly  kind, 
have  6,  of  which  twp  are  to  have  cbnie  and  cat  a  bit  of  mntfon  witS 
curtains,  for  Im  pounds  a  yjcar ;  and  me  to  morrow  at  Stockwell.  Bring' 
am,  giving  my  moli  humble  refpe^s'  whom  you  will  a]ong  with  you, 
to  my  Lady  Mery  Whprtly,  ^  though  1  can  give  you  nothing  ‘‘  butj 
Your  mbft  humble  the  aforefaid  ‘  mutton  and  a  cup  of 

and  mod  faithful  fervant^ ;  ,  ale.”  It  is  but  a  little  mile  fron^ 
^  .  G.  .  Fox-Hall;  and  you  don’t  know  how 

I  thought  one  might  have  futi  *|nuch  you  will  oblige,  .  ■ 

beds  and  beddestds  for  4  or  5*  '  Your  mod  affe^onate  and  faithful 

pounds  a  year  ;  and  which  1  bumble  fervaht, 

would  have  done,  if  no  rate^  ^ 

prop.  ' 

From  Great  f^een-Jfreet^  fhjphn  Vandr.  Bempden, 

7«77f  16.  1719.  "  fent. 

Sir,  Thurjday.  j 

Mr  E.  B.  to  Mr  Pope.  UPON  what  you  told  me  when  I 

'  Dear  Sir,  June  23.1 716.  was  lad  to  wai^  on  you,  1  deferreJ 

YESTERDAY  the-  bill  to* oblige  treating  furtbi^of  the  rent-charge] 
papids  to  regider  their  IMies  J^l  you  could  be  more  certain  what 
and  edates  ^aded  the  Lords,  you  could  conveniently  raife  in 

many  amendinents,  and  this  day  i^s  ^fp||ent  towards  the  purchafe.  ll 
fent  to  the  Commons  for  their  con-  t^re  were  only  three  of  L.40Q,Want*^ 
currence;  which  they  have  put  off  gi-  ing,  we  would  take  your  bond;  fori 
ving  till  next  Monday,  The  Commifli-  as  to  a  mortgage  on  the  rent- charge/ 
oners  bill  wants  nothing  but  the  my  father  is  not  qualified  to  take  it; 
royal  adent,  which  there  is  no  doubt  for,  by  an  adt  of  parliament,  he  can*' 
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pieiire  to  ted  it  fne  fairly  j  htsx  if  thir 
purchafe  be  convenient  to  'you,  we 
ihall  think  of  treating  with  no  other, 
and  be  ready  upon  your  ^anfwcr; 
fince  I  think  what  1  here  propofe  en¬ 
tirely  aecommodatetnll  the  difficulty 
you  feeixi  to  be  at.  ^  c 

I  am.  Sir,  _ 

Your  very  humble  ferVant, 

A.Porf.r 

Mr  CAtKftv  fo  Mr  Pope. 

1  HAVE  not  had  a  .word  from 
your  Holineffe  finee  my  laft  to  you, 
nor  any  account  ot  the  receipt  of 
fomc  pictures  that  I  defired  you  to* 
get  fram’d  smd  fecur’d^  This,  and 
the  earneit  defire  I  have  of  kifliiig 
your  toe  at  Grmftead,  or  rather  a 
pritty  lady’s  cheek  (whom  you*  talk¬ 
ed  of  as-  a  companion  tiT  your  jour¬ 
ney),  occafi’ons  you  the  trouble  of 
this  to .  know  the  reafon  why  you 
liagg  in  your  good  refolutions,*  or 
rkthep  in  ,  the  execution  of  them.^ 
Butt  I  enjoy  you  m  fpirit^  though  ! 
dEinnot  in  perfon ;  for  your  works* 
are  my  dayly  le^re,  andj^tth  what 
fatisfadUpn  I  need  not  rep^t  to  yoiu- 
But  pray  in  youf  ’  next  tell  me  who 
was  the  unfcrtunaft  lady  you  addrels 
a*  copy  of  verfes  to.  I  think  you 
i  once  gave  me  •  her  hiftory,  but  it  is 
now  quite' out  of  my  head.  But 
now  I  have  nanied  fuch  a  perfon, 
Mrs  Cope  occurs  to  my*  mind.  T 
have  eomply’d  with  her  defires,* 
though^  thinbe  a  ^ond  voyage  to 
fiicli  a  rafcall'  is  tfiri?*  moft  prepoftc- 
fous-  thing  im^inable ;  but  ’ 

fortem  fjjdj  invent  it  /  ’Tis  ftard^lMs 
find,  than  the  man*  Diogenes  llc^t 
lor  with  a  candle  and  lantheruatt 
Boon-day.  .  Adieu..  ^ 

I.am,  naoft  abruptly, 
butt  moOL  fiocerely  yours, 

'  W.CriKjitad,  J..  CnaYbL. 

July  i6.  1717.*  ^ 

Mr  Jervas  /#  Mr  Pope.. 

Dear  Mr  Pope,  ,  ,  . 

1  WOULD  net  have  failed  by 


Tuefday’s  poft^  but  that  the  Dodlor^ 
could  not  be  near  pofitive  as  to  the 
time ;  but  yefietday  We  met  on  horfe^ 
back,  and  took  two  or  three  turns 
near  the  camp^  partly  tcrYee  my  new. 
horfe’s  going,’  and  partly  to  name 
Ibmething  like  the  day  of  ^fetting 
forth,  the  manner  thereof,  viz..' 
that  on  T  hurfday  next  (God  willing) 
CDotflor  A...  D.  Difney,  and  C. 
*^rvas,  rendezvous  at  HfAc  Park 
Corner,  about  noon,  and  proceed  to 
Mr  HilPs,  at  Egham,  to  lodge  there 
on  Friday,  to  meet  with  Mr  Pope 
upon  the  road,  ta  proceed  together 
to  Lor4€towell’s,  and  there  alio  to 
lodgi^  -  The  next  day,  Saturday,  to* 

'  Sir  William*  Windham’s,  and  to  reil 
there,  the  Lord’s  day.  On  Monday,, 
forward  agam  towards  Bath,  or 
Wilton,  OF  as  we  ihali  then  a* 
gree.  The  Dodor  propofes  that 
^-Mmfelf  or  his  man  ride  my  fpare 
horffi^  and  that  I  leave  all  equir 
page  to  be  fent  to  Bath  by  the 
with  ydur  port-iqantcau. 
The  O^Or  iays,Jie  will  allow  none 
of  hil  friends  much  as  a  night¬ 
gown  or  flippers '.£or  the  road,  lb  a 
fhirt  and  cravat  in  your  pocket  is  all 
you  mnft  think  of  in,  his  new  fcheme.* 
His  fervant  may  be  bribed  to  make 
room  for  that.  You  fhaJl  have  a 
ihorter  and  lefs  bridle  fent  dqwn  oit 
Saturday,  and  the  other  (hall  be  re¬ 
turned  in  due  time.  I'he  taylor  ihalh 
be  chafiifed  if  ’tis  really  negligence 
ix^hiS'art but  if  *tis  only  vapours^ 
muft  beg  pardon.  The  linea 
and  (lockings  out  of  your'  portman-^ 
teau  may  go  with  the  bridle.  I  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you,  that  the  third  day  ia 
to  be  Oxford  univerfity,  and  the 
Monday  following  to  Sir  W.  Wind»- 
ham’s. 

The  French  King  has  been  indif-. 
pofed,  and  meihiuks  he.  is  in  an  ill 
way,  See. 

Service  to  every  body. 

Votre  ferticeur  tres  humbfb. 
Aug^  12*  1 715*  London,  C.  J-ervas. 

*  Arbuthnot. 


Tbe-'.Ridi^  nfhtbsiFliettt 


^  Macasink^ 
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C^ftcludfid  frbm^thi-  MagazJ^ 
cemhen^  iaft*  - 


W'ALLER*  and  Dimnc  appeat^edf 
>  upon4nhal4  horfcs  which  mO'** 


V  V  ‘  upon^nhaW  horfcs  which  mo-* 
Ted  with  equal  delicacy  and  fpiric. 

likewife  at  >hrd-  appeared 
on^a  fma4l  fteed>  twhich  hrs  modedy 
made  him  prefer  to  •  a  more  majeftrc  ^ 
and  more  unmanageable  one^  But 
Apollo  ordering  •iyietpomeneXo^\>r\n<^  ^ 
iked  of  the  moil  grand  and^eiajciiit  * 
port^  Addifin  rod^  K\ai  with  th^ut- 
moil  grace;  and,  thougii  fomefeimts 
he  was  quite  daihed*  by  the  applaufe  < 
which  I  his  merit  extorted  from  all 
ranks,  yet  he  ^  proceeded  with ‘great 
dignity'  to  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
where  he  waited  till  Milton  arrived^ 
to  whom -he  adkd^s>  mailer ^of^ the- 
ceremonies  ^ 

Hc‘was  followed  by>Pg/<f, 
fteed  (attraded  uniTerfal  admivilioii 
and  applauf^  With  all  the  harmo* 
xnous  movement  of  Drydony  he  joim 
ed  a  force  and  majeily  peculiarly  his 
own.  Behind  him^  foUdw^  a  numw 
ber  of  perfons  in  cbahrs,  with  a  Sa¬ 
tyr  who  held  over  their  hfeads  a  flag, 
upon  which  I  ‘obferved  in  capital  let* 
ters,  the.  word  DUNCIAD.  I  re- 
marlted,  ih^l  Aaron  Hillf  vfheak  the' 
Satyr  would  havfs  chained  among  the  • 
refb,  was*f0  ‘ moved  with  rdentmeilt, 
that^  breaking  loofe  from  the  ignit|ilpr 
bonds,  he  was  with  difficulty  pijj^ 
vented  from  knocking  Pope  from  his 
horfe.  But,  though  HiH  failed  in 
this  attempt,  Apolio^  vf^s  fo  pleafed 
with  his  gallant  behaviour,  as -to  or¬ 
der  him  a  ileed  of  no  mean  appear«i^ 
ance. 

Churchill'  followed  Pope,  whofe  mo¬ 
tions  he  feemed  to  mimick  with  fomo 


-  A 

ihill^ Obferving  •  -  htm-  look  t  Ve^j|^ 
meagre^vl  inquired  the.  reafon 

who:fmiling,  informed  me,  that] 
he  wts  thti'Prophtt  of  Farmncw:,  B^?^. 
hind  this  poet  marched  one  of  the^t 
Daemons  of  .difenrd^.  who  held  oveT.j 
his  head  a  cap  of  liberty,/ on  which; 
w’as  written  in,  ,  legible  /  charaAers^ 
IVilkes  and  Liber iy^  No. 

To  him  fucceeded  Who  rode 
off  at  a  hard  gall6p,>wiUi  the  ntmoft 
grace  and:,  fpirit4  Some  of  the  old 
men  oblerted,  .that,  did  the  belief  o£.| 
the.  ^nfmigration  of  fouls  prevail 
in  the  poetical  world,  they  (hould  be^ 
very  eaflly  induced  to  think  that  thu; 
foul  oi'JEJbpy^%  a  reward  for  his  viri 
tucs^  had  left  his  deformed  body, 
and  ^hofen<  thtt  of  Gey  as  a  habita-». 
tion  more  fuited  to  its  iatcinfle  qna*.; 
lities.  ^ 

Aikenjide  appeared  t^on  .a  ifleed; 
which  had  .a  mod.  agreeable  and  cap- ; 
tivating  appearance*  Near  himrode; 
Armjlrong  vupcxk  a<fedate  horfe,  twho^ 
was  (attended  by  a  npmber  of  p^rXonSj 
with,  wan  ,  complexions,  wffiqm  •  I; 
%iluid(to  be  the ‘flek  who  were.  liffen!^( 
ihg  tO'his  diflate^  The  melody  of 
his  voice  gave/  new,  alacrity ,  to  theit; 
minds,  whiid  hts  preeepts  .informed^ 
them  what  was.  neceffary •  to*  rcinflate , 
and  >preierve  their  bodks  in ,  healtjh^ 
j»d%irits.  j 

Thomfon  rode  a  feed  of  an  elegant  j 
'appearance,  with  great  dignijty  andii| 
grace.  He  joined  all  the^  maniy^ 
wilkof.  Popee^  with  the  *  fweetnei/s  of 
majeflk  flight .  of 


.  AUndiag  to<  his  beautiful  criticifm  on 
Paradife  Lofl,  iofirud  in  the  Spectator. 


fucceeded*  This  b^d!si(lge(i 
waj^ad.in  blacky  and  he.hjbrx^clf^>wdk 
a  moil  melancholy  appearance  f 

dill  there  was  a ,  certain,  majedy  and 
complacency  oven  inthls  inelancholy, 
tbat.the.  mind  of  the  beholder  was 
charmed  in  the  mod*  unaccauntable 
manner,  being  adonifhed  to  find, 
that  there  is  ascertain  kind  of  divine 
pleafure  even  in  thl^  dcep^  grief;  i 
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^  Near  him  rode  Hammond^  whofe 
"appearance  had  a  mo  ft  comely  fad- 
ficfs  in  it,  and  his  youthful  dignity 
engaged  .univerfal  attention  and  e- 
fteena.  Happy  youth !  though  thy 
years  were  few,  thy  merits  were 
great,  and  thy  fame  (hall  never  die  ! 

followed  this  bard.  His  fteed 
bore  fome  refemblance  to  that'  of 
Youngs  but  b^d  a  greater  fweetnefs  in 
its  port  At'  adiftance,  I  obferved, 
that  fome  parts  of  his  horfe’s  accoU' 
trements  were  coyered  with  a  certain 
(hining  fubftance,  which  appeared  to 
be  gold;  but,  upon  examining  it  nipar- 
cr,  I  difeovered,  that  it  was  that 
Jdnd  of  metal  which  the  Critics  call 
finfeh  ^  ^ 

Mafon  rode  next.  This  bard  was 
received  by  the  poptllace,  (wHo  al¬ 
ways  admire  what  they  cannot  un- 
derftand),  as  the  chief  of  the  prefen t 
Britifti  Poefk'  J  could  not  help 
fmiling  at  the  abfurdity,  though  [ 
was  grieved  to  think,  that  the  golden  ‘ 
age  of  our  poetry  was  'fo  far  paft, 
as  to  leave  us  none  who  could  ftahd 
in  competition  w*iih  one,  whole  fan; 
Cy  and  judgment  are  not  above  n^e* 
diocrity, 

I  was  foon  relieved  from  this 
mournful  reflexion,  by  feeing  a  bard 
advance,  whom-  Jpollo  immediately 
ordered  to  be  crowned  with  growing 
laureL  <  The  modefty  with  whffch  he 
received  this  honour,  arid  the  digni¬ 
ty  and  fweetnefs  with  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  temple  of  faipiie, 
made  me  conclude  he  was  Beattie  ahd* 
I  was  ’tranfported,  though  not  ^r« 
prifed,  to  find  it  fo.  J^f' 

But  now  the  eyes  of  a)l  wer^r^im- 
ed  on  a  chariot,  which  clofecl  the 
cavalcade,  and  in  which  appeared, 
in  the  greateft  fplendor,  the  DIVINE 
IdlLTON.  The  two  milk  white 
fteeds  which  drew  the  chariot  were 
fijll  of  fire,  and  the  genuine  offspring 
of  Pegafus.  On  his  right  hand  flood 
a  figure  of  a  woman  clad  in  green, 
Vhp  feemed  to  be  pyer^yhelmed  with 

Yoi.  Yr  { 


grief,  and  rendered  more  majeftic 
through  forrow ;  on  his  left  hand 
flood  another  in  white,  who  carried 
in  her  looks  an  air  of  triumph,  mix¬ 
ed  with  ardent  devotion  and  piety. 
At  his  feet  fat  a  figure  of  a  man  in 
chains,  who  feemed  quite  oppreiTed 
with  mifery ;  and  befide  him  another 
with  a  cup  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  bUnch  of  grapes,  who  ap¬ 
peared  frantic  with  licentious  joy  and 
pleafure.  The  nine  mufes  "followed 
in  their  injtgnia,  and  concluded  the 
proceflion. 

I  was  fo  tranfported  with  its  mag¬ 
nificence,  that  I  felt  a  kind  of  en- 
thufiafm  glowing  within  me,  which 
was  inerCafed  by  Jpollds  ordering 
me  to  be  called  into  his  prefence. 
On  a  hidden,  I  thought  the  mufes 
refunaed  their  feats  bellde  him,  and 
after  a  ceieftial  fym phony,  /Apollo  pre- 
fented  me  with  a  palm;  but,  as  I 
ftretched  out  my  hand  with  eager- 
nefs  to. receive  it,  I  ftruck  it  againft 
a  table,  and  awaking,  found  to  my 
great  mortification,  that  it  was  all  a 
dreaitn. 


Menalcus  and  Alexis^  An  Idyl 
Gefner,  ,  . 


MENALCUS  was  old.  Four- 
fcore  years  had  already  bow¬ 
ed  down  his  head.  The  filvef  hairs 
fbadowed  his  forehead,  and  a  fnowy 
beard  flowed  o*cr  his  breaft,  A  ftaff 
fecored  his  tottering  fteps.  As  he 
ijlrho,  after  the  labours  of  a  fair  fnm- 
irter’s  day  in  the  cool  evening,  fits 
down  content,  and  thanks  the  gods, 
waiting  for  peaceful  flumbers :  So 
Menalcus  confecrated  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  repofe,  and  to  the 
worfhip  ot  the  gods ;  for  he  had 
pafTed  his  life  in  labour  and  benefi-» 
cence;  and  therefore  tranquil  and 
refigned  he  waited  for  the  flumbera 
of  the  grave. 

Menalcus  faw  bleffings  diifafed 
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among  his  children.  He  had  given 
them  numerous  flocks  and  fruitful 
paftures.  Full  of  tender  *  anxiety^ 
they  each  one  drove  to  chear  his 
latter  days,  and  to  repay  the  cares 
he  had  taken  of  their  tender  years* 
’Ti?  a.  duty  that  the  gods  never  leave 
unrecompenfed.  Often  feated  at  his 
cottage  door,  *  in  the  fun’s  '  gentle 
warmth,  he  furyeyed-  his  gardens 
cultivated  with  the  greateft  care,  and 
♦far  diftant  off  the  labours  and  the 
riches  of  the  fields.  With  an  affu- 
l)le  and  courteo.us  air  he  engaged 
the  paflenger  to  fit  down  by  him. 
gladly  he  heard  the  news  of  nei^- 
bouring  villages,  and  was  pteii#ci  to 
*  learn  of  Grangers  the  manner#  and 
the  cuftoms  of  far  diftant  coun-  - 
tries.  , 

His  children  and  his  childrens  , 
children  came  playing  about  him, 
the  moft  delightful  amufement.^f 
his  age.  The  judge  of  theitvi diver* 
fion,  he  decided  their  trifling  difa* 
greements.  He  taught  thenx-'^be 
juft,  mild,  and  compafl5o«ate,  Ao. 
Ipaen  and  to-  the  load  of  animals. 
With  the  various  fportf  he  learned  • 
them,  ftiU  He  Mixed  fome  fimple  and  ' 
affeifting  trutSk  ‘  He  ina,d«  for  .them 
the  inftruments  of  theif*  diyerfions. 
They  came  inceflantly  crying  to  him 
— O  now  make  us  this — and  then 
that.  When  they  had  got  them,  they 
threw  their  arms  found  \his  neck, 
they  leaped  for  joy,  while  the  old 
inan  fmiled'  at  their  tranfports,  ,  He 
taught  them  to  cut  the  reedi  into 
pipes .  and  whiftlesl  '  He  inftruAed 
them  to  call  the  ftieep  and  goats  to 
the  pafture,  and  back  again  to  the 
fold.  He  conipofed  fpngs  for  them, 
which  were  fung  by  the  youngeft^ 
accompanied  on  the  pipe  by  the  el- 
.  de^  At  other  times,  he  told  them 
fome  aflPe<51ing  ftory ;  then  they  all 
fat' round  him  oh  the  ground,  or  on 
the  threfiiold  of  the  door,  with  their 
mouths  half  open,  and  their  eyes 
fixed  upon 'his  lips* 


One  day  as  he  was  fitting  at  the 
entrance  of  his  cottage  refrefhing 
himfelf  in  the  morning  fun,  no  one  ^ 
was  with  him  but  his  grandfon  A-  ^ 
lexis.  The  lovely  youth  had  not  yet  £ 
feen  fourteen  winters.  The  rofes  of 
the  fpring  of  life  and  health,  bloora-  ^ 
ed  on  his  cheeks,  while  locks  of  gol^ 
flowed  o’er  his  ftioulders.  The  old  ^ 
man  entertained  him  with  difeourfes  q 
o^  the  happinefs  of  doing  good  to 
mankind,  and  of  relieving  the  indi-  ^ 
gent.'  There  is  no  pleafure,  he  faid,  ^ 
pan  equal  that  we  feel  after  a  virtu* 
ous  a^ion.  The  brilliant  charms  of  ^ 
Aurora,  the  fweet  fetting  of  the  fun,  jj 
the  morp  that  pierces  through  the  ^ 
iahfe  veil  of  night,^  all  fill  the  hearti  ^ 
witll, delicious  lenfations — But  what^ 
beneficencP  infpires  my  fon,  it  ^ 
IS  far,  fial-  #norc  delicious  !  Tears. 
of  joy  and  tendernefs  bedewed  the*  j, 
checks  of  young  Alexi^  The  old  ^ 
maw  faw  them  with  tranfport. — Yoijl  f 
weep,  my  child,  he  faidi  fixing  his^  ^ 
eyes  tenderly,  jon  fiim  ;  furely  my  dif-  f 
«  courfe  alone  couW  not  caufe  theil  ^ 
tears  I  There  4s  fomething  in  thj^  j 
-  ficart  that  makes  them  flow,  j 

♦  Alexis  wiped  the  drops  from  his  ^ 
rofy  cheeks  ;  but  his  eyes  ftill  filled  j 
wkh  frefti  tears.  Oh!  1  know,  yes  ^ 
'f  feel,  that  nothing  is  fq  Iweet  asi  j 
flotag  good.  „  I 

Menalcus  was  afFe(fted  ;  he  prefle^  ^ 
the  youth’s  hand  in  his,  and  faid,  |  j 
fee  by  thy  countenance,  I  read  iJ  ] 
'thine  eyes,  that  thy  mind  is  affefted/  '  j 
and  that  it  is  not  jmerely  by  whatf  ; 
lEllve  faid.  i  i  . 

v^^he  young  fhepherd,  abaftied] 
twied  away  his  face.  Was  not  yoiu| 
difeourfe  affeding  enough  to  covd 
my  cheeks  with  tears  ?  j 

I  fee,  my  child,  replied  Menalcus,] 

I  fee,  that  you  hide  from  me,  per* 
haps  for  the  firft  time,  that  whicl 
makes  thy  boifom  pant,  and 
now  ftands  upon  thy  lips. 

Well,  then,  faid  Alexis,  reftraiii| 
ing  his  tears,  I  will  tell  you  all  why[ 


Menalcus  and  Alexis^.  An  Idyl  by  Gefner.  6^ 

«  ' 

feiit  for  you,. I  fliould  have  concealed  my  fteps,  that  I  may  foon  hear  the 
for  ever  at  the  bottom  ©f  my  heart,  murmur  of  fome  fountain,  or  that^ 
Have  I  not  learnt  from  you  that  he  I  may  find  fome  cottage,  whofe  hof- 
•who  boafts  of  the  good  he  does  is  pitable  mafter  will  receive  me  under 
but  good  by  halves  ?  It  was  for  that  his  roof.  At  the  moment  he  was  ta- 
feafon  I  would  have  concealed  from  king  lip  his  load  he  perceived  the  fla- 
you  what  made  my  heart  throbi  gon  and  th«  balket.  The  burden 
what  convinced  me  fo  pleafingly  that  fell  from  his  hands.  Gods,  he  cri- 
the  fatisfadtion  of  doing  good  is  the  ed,  mhat  do  I  fee  !  Alas  !  my  want 
ftioft  delicious  pleafure  of  our  lives,  difturbs  my  fenfes  !  I  furely  dream; 
One  of  our  Iheep  had  ftrayed;  I  went  and  when  I  lhall  awake,  all  will  va- 
to  feek'it  on  the  hills,  when  I  Heard  nifli.  But — no,  I  am — awake.  O  . 
a  voice  i  I  crept  to  the  part  from  gods,  it  is  no  dream  !  H«  laid  his 
whence  the  voice  cairle,  and  I  per-  hand  upon  the  fruit— Yes,  I  am  a- 
fceived  a  nian;  He  took  from  his  wake !  What  divinity,  O  !  what 
(boulders  a  heavy  burden,  and,  figh-  propitious  power  hath  wrought  this 
Ing,  laid  it  on  the  groiind*  1  can-  ‘  miracle 4  To  thee  I  pour  the  firft 
not,  no,  he  faid^,  I  cannot  go  any  dro|)e  of  this  milk,  and  to  thee  1 
further.  How  full  of  bitternefii  are  coniecrate  thefe  two  apples,  the 
ihy  days  I  A  fcanty  and  wrdlch^d '  fairell  of  the  facket.  Receive,  O  !  * 
fUbfiftence  rs  all  I  obtain  by  my  la-  vottchfafe  favourably  to  receive  my- 
hour.  Many  hours  have  I  wandered, '  grateful  offerings  I  Thou  knowelt 
loaded  with  this  burden,*  amid fi  the  the  fincerity  of  my  heart.  He  then’ 
noon-day’s  heat,  arid  I  can  find  p#  iht  down  and  ate,  while  tears  of  joy 
fpring  to  quench  my  thirft,  nO  trec;-^  rau  tdown  his  face.  When  he  was 
not  even  a  bufli,  whofe  fruit  can  re-  rhfrefhed,  he  rofe  arid  offered  his 
freflime.  And,  gods,  I  fee  nothing  4tHjhsks  once  more  to  the  power  that 
rill  round  me  but  frightful  deierts  ;HtoJiwatched  over  him  with  fo  much 
ho  path  appears  to  lead  me  to  goodnefs.  Or  have  ^he  gods,  he  ■ 
hut,  and  my  tottering  knees  cau&ot  faid,  have  diey.  feiit  hither  fome  be- 
fupport  me  longer.  Yet  I  will,  neficent  mortal!  ^hy  cannot  I  fee 


not  murmur.  Gods  !‘  you  have  al¬ 
ways  fuccoured  me.  '  Thds  lament¬ 
ing,’  he  laid  himfelf  exhaufted  on  his 
burden.  Then,  without  being'per- 
ceived,  I  ran  with  all  my  ftrength  to 
bur  cottage;  I  inftantly  put  in  a 


and  embrace  hing^f  Where  art 
thou  ?  Ltf  t  me  thank  and  blefs  thee  L 
May  the  gods  blefs  him  !  blefs  the 
generous  man,  all  that  are  his,  and 
all  that  are  dear  to  him  !  1  am  ia- 

tisfied,  .  1  will  take  .with  me  thefe 


baiket  frelh  and  dry  fruitsi  and  filled  fruits;  my  wife  and  children  jhall 
iny  largcfi  flagon  with  milk.  I  flew  eat  of  them,  and  blefs  with  me  our 
back  to  the  mountain,  and  again  maitnown  beriefriAor.  He  went  his 
fbund  the  .unhappy  man.  lli<was  J^ay^  and  I  wept  for  joy. 
then  in  a  peaceful  {lumber;  ^ftly,  *  Lthen  ran  through  the  buflies, 
quite  foftlyj  I  approached  him;  fet  that  1  might  get  before  him.  .  i  fat 
the  bafket  and  flagon  of  milk  by  his  myfelf  down  on  the  fide  of  the  road 
fidei  and  hid  myfelf  behind  the  bu-  through  which  he  muft  pafs.  ,He 
(hes.  He  fooh  aWoke.  '  What  a  came,  he  faluted.me,  and  faid^  My 
fwe6t  refrefhment  is  fleep,  he  faid,  fon,  halt  thou  feen  any  one  in  thefe 
then  looking  on  his  burden,!  will  now  mountains  bearing  a  flagon  and  a: 
try  to  carry  thee  further,  for  haft  balket  of  fruit?  No>  1  have  feen  no ' 
thou  not  ferved*  as  a  pillow  to  ray  one  on  thefe  mountains  bearing  a 
head?  Perhaps  the  gods  will  dire<ft  flagon  and  a  baiitet  of  fruit;  but,  I 
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faid,  how  came  you  in  this  defect  ? 
you  muft  have  furely  loft  your  way  I 
There  is  no  path  that  leads  hither# 
Alas  !  my  child,  he  faid,  yes  I  did 
unluckils^  lofe  my  way;  and,  ii  fome 
beneScerit  deity — or  if  it  were  a 
mortal,  the  gods  blefs  him  T-^it  fome 
beneficent  power  had  not  faved  me, 
I  Ihould  have  perilhed  with  hunger 
and  thirft  upon  thefe  mountains. 
Lret  me  fhew  the^thy  way;  give  me 
thy  burden,  that  I  may  carry'  it> 
and  thou  wdlt  the  more  cafily  follow 


tion  of  ftudy,  or  the  ftraining  Of  tte:.l  tjrefi 

r _ iv  ?  -  _  _  _ _ 1-  _ _ _ _  o _  li*.  . 


faculties  on  whatever  account.  Sure- 1 
ly,  my  brothers,  they  do  not  much, 
confult  either  eafe  or  elegant  gratlfi-- 
cation,  who  prefer,  to  this  kind  of 
entertainment,  the  low  pernicious 
company  of  proftitutes,  or  the  noify 
and  intemperate  intercourfe  of  rakes., 


When  men  of  debauched  principles  1  fpe^ 

_ I _ : _ _ ; _ c  I  *  • 


After  refufing  a  long  time,  he 
gave  me  the  burden,  and  I  condudb- 
ed  him  to  the  road  that  leads  to  his 
cottage.  This, .my  father,  is^  what 
makes  me  ftill  weep  with  joy.  What 
Jdid  coft  me  Ijttle  trouble;  yet  eve¬ 
ry  time  I  think  on  it,  the  remem¬ 
brance  delights  me  like  the  fweet 
rftorning  air.  How  happy  muft  he 
be  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  r  The  old  man  embraced  the. 
youth  with  the  fweeteft  tranfp«il!ti 
of  pleafure;  Ah  i  now  I  fhall  de«i^ 
feend  without,  regret  to  the  grave,^ 
fince  Heave  behind  mein  mycottagjc 
piety  and  beneficence. 


appear  happy,  on  the  retiring  of  cul-,  |  quii 
tivated  and  virtuous  women  from'  reg 
table  or  eliewhcre,  they  might  be  are 
alked,  what  do  you  gain  by  it  ?  Doer  the 
the  converfation  become  either  live- ,  cefi 
lier,.  or  more  refined  ?  Or  will  you  i  as  ( 
fay,  that  your-  behaviour  in  general ;  jiot 
takes  a^better  caft  ?  .You  will  fcarce-  yoi 
ly  fi4iy  that  it  is  improved  in  polite-  *  tril 
nefs.  ,  But  it  is  improved  in  freedom:  nai 
— O*  yes  ;  the  cruel  reftratnts  of  de-. :  mil 
cency  arc  removed:  You?  are  now  eoi 
at  liberty  to  burft  forth  into  clamour,  of 
oaths,  obfeenity,  prophanenefs,  defa-  j  arn 
mation  of  the  fex>  and, — if  you  are  fo  l|  (h< 
difpofed,:  to  get  drunk  into  the  bar*  wc 
gain*  4.’ 

‘  To  fpbak  ferioufly;  Is  a  fenfibfen  th< 
and  manly  youth  defirous  of  paflingrd  wl 


On  the  Advantages  /•  be  derived  fy 
Young  Men  fr<m  the  Society  of 
Virtuous  WoMiN ;  froma  iy\i*' 
courfe  by  James  Fordyce,  £).  Dm 


ONE  reafon  why  the  moft  ac¬ 
compli  (hed  of  our  fex  are  fond 


vy  complifhed  of  pur  fex  are  fond 
of  converfing  with  the  moft  agredl^ 
ble  of  the  other, as  becaufe  with  thefli» 
they  are  relieved  from  that  rivallhip 
of  genius,  and  thofe  contrarieties  of 
opinion,  which  too  oftenampair,  not 
to  fay  poifon,  the  enjoyments  of  male 
fpciety.  Sentiment;,  imagination, 
variety,  complacence,;  and  all  the 
f>retty  playfulnefs  of  minds  that  only 
wiihfto  pleafe  and  to  be*^p]eafed,  fill 
up,in  the  former  cafe,  thofe  intervals 
df  leifure  that  fucceed  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  of  bufinefs,  the  abftrac- 


Ms  kifure-hours  in  a  fpecies  of  ; 
pleafure  equally  fociable  and  inno-  i 
cent  ;:  of  acquiring  »che  moft  proper  ^ 
demeanour,  wItK  the  genteeleft,  and  i 
at  the  fame  time  eafieft,  turir  of  ‘ 
thought  and  expreftion,  as  well  aa| 
right  habits  of  the  beft  kind.^  Inftead  ? 
orfauntering  in  coffee-houfes,  run¬ 
ning  to  taverns,  or  r;^bling  after  s 
foffc  women  or  giddy  girls,  let  him.  t| 
‘^(Tociate  with  a  few  of  both  fexes,j : 
whp  jpin  good  breeding,  and  liberal 
fedfinients,  to  purity  of  mind  and  l 
manners;  Of  empty  and  elFeminate.  \ 
boys,  it  can  fcarcely  be  cxpedled,  that  ^ 
they  will  put  any  value  on  fuch  fo- 
ciety.  It  may  likewiie  be  obferved,: : 
that,  if 'the  company  of  women'  only  ' 
is  fpught,  the  deportment  will  be  iu  ^ 
danger  of  finking  into  too  much  loft-*.  ^ 
nefs,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  roughen  inta 
the  rude,,  the  boifterous,  or  the  auk- 
ward,  if  that  of  men  is  habitually 
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preferred.  Elegance  and  fpirit  uni¬ 
ted  form  the  juft  temperament,  ^hich 
is  produced  by  both.  When  a  vir¬ 
tue  at  once  mild  and  mafculine  is  ad¬ 
ded,  what  can  be  figured  more  com¬ 
pletely  eftimable? 

^It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
company  of  women  intitled  to  re- 
fpe£t,  for  their  fenfe  and  worth,  re¬ 
quires  more  attention,  and  a  ftri<fter 
regard  to  ilJe  rules  of  breeding,  than 
arc  commonly  thought  ncceffary  in 
the  prefenee  of  men  ;  And  this  He- 
cefSty  is  reprefented^  by  libertines, 
as  one  of  thofe  confinements  that  are 
not  to  be  long  or  often  endured  by  a 
youth  of  fpirit.  Now,  amongft  this  . 
tribe,  a  youth  of  fpirit  is  only  a  fn^r 
name  for  a  young  man  who  deter¬ 
mines  to  gratify  his  pafltons  without 
control,  and  admires  the  documents 
of  thofe  who  Brave  fet  him  the  ex¬ 
ample.  What  enfuesr  Impatient  of 
the  reftramt  which  female  delicacy 
would  lay  upon  him,  he  hies  away  to 
\  Inme  of  thofe  loft  creaturtfs,  who,  like 
\  thcgreatTempter,‘ go  about  feeklng 
\  whom  they  may  devour.’  If  the 
confequence  ftiould  be ‘  irretrievable 
i  ruin,  as  God  knows  how  often  it  is, 
he  may  date  that  ruin  froth  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  he  began  to  grow. weary 
I  of  affociating  with  his  virtuous  rela¬ 
tions,  and  other  deferving  perfdhs, 
©f  the  female  fex. 

Think  of  the  infatuated  '  youths, 
who,  in  rapid  smd  terrible  fuieceftion, 
fall  facrifiees^to  the.  violated  laws  of 
their  country.  .  How  common  is 
for  them  to  confefs,  arthe  tree  of.i||^ 
nominy,that  they  were  firft  led 
by  bad  women !  Of  the  men  you 
have  formerly  known,  ^  who  did  not 
die  in  difgrace,  but  went  out  of  life 
with  what  the  world  calls  a  fair  re¬ 
putation,  have  yoji  realbn'to  believe, 
there  are  none  now,  in  angullh  of 
foul,  tracing  back  their  final  deftruc- 
tion  to  an  early  acquaintance  with 
bad  women? — That,  in  the  future 
ftate,  many  virtuous  men  will,  with 


6^ 

everlafting  joy  and  gratitude,  afcribe, 
under  God,  their  coufirmation  and 
progrefs  in  virtue,  chiefly  to  their 
having  been  much  converfant  with 
female  worth,  I  have  no  doubt. 

My  dear  .brothers,  if  ye  ‘  knew  the 
gift  of  God,’  how  highly  would  you 
prize  whatever  reftraint  tended  to 
keep  you  from  the  paths  of  the  De- 
ftroyer !  But  the  truth  is,  that,  in 
the  fociety  I  recommend,  a  young 
man,  who  does  not  with  to  go  aftray,' 
will  feel  himfelf  under  no  fetters ; 
will,  on  the  contrary,  find  an  eafy 
fcope  for  the  indulgence  of  his  ima¬ 
gination,  and  of  his  heart,  on  every 
proper  fubjedt;  and ^  will  learn  ge¬ 
nuine  courtefy  without  labour  or 
ftudy.  Amiable  women  of  genteel  e- 
ducatibn  are,  indeed,  beyond  compa-- 
rifon,th<  beftMiftrefrcs  of  this  fcience^ 
for  two  reafons.  In  the  firft  placed 
.  they  beft  underftand  it ;  having  from 
nature  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  pleafe,, 
with  a  wonderful  facility  of  adapting 
Jthemfelves  to  the  tempers  of  others, 
from  culture  a  ready  acquain¬ 
tance,  which  they  foon  acquire,  wjth 
fuch  forms  of  politenefs  as,  without 
the  aid  of  infincerky,  give  an  ele¬ 
gance  and  a  heightening  to  the  native 
emanatUms  of  a  good  mind.  In  the 
next  place,  they  teafch  it  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  teach  it,  by  a  fecret  power 
over  the  conceptions  of  their  fcholars  ; 
who,naturally  ambitious  of  approving 
themfelves  to  fuch  agreeable  tutorel- 
fes,  learn  it  from  them  infenfibly, 
ftbd  yet  effedually;  as  people  in, ge¬ 
neral  catch  the  fentiments  and  man^ 
ners  of  thofe  they  efteem. 

Who,  indeed,  but  brutes,  could  be¬ 
have  with  wilful  or  dcliberalie  rude- 
-nefs  before  perfons,  whofe  charader, 
whofe  cenverfation,  whofe  very  air^ 
is  calculated  to  rmprefs  refped  ?  In* 
to  fuch  company,  it  may  be  prefum¬ 
ed,  the  ferocious,  the  bluftcring,  the 
coarfe,  the.  overbearing,  or  the  noify, 
will  not  often  be  difpofed  to  intrude. 
There,,  alas  !  They  would  find  little 
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pleafure,  But,{hould  they  be  there 
by  accident,  is  it  not  poffible  fome  of 
them  might  be  fubdued,  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  happier  turn  and  better 
deportment?  Is  it  not  reafonabJe  to 
hope,  that  in  this  fchool  the  conceit 
of  youth  might  be  taught  modefty  ; 
the  pedantry  of  the  college  exchan¬ 
ged  for  the  cafe  of  the  entertaining 
companion,  and  the  urbanity  of  the 
accomplifhed  gentleman ;  the  ftiffnefs 
and  acrimony  of  the  difputants 
tempered  arid  moulded  irito  a  ptea- 
fing  deference  ;  the  practice  of  yield¬ 
ing  and  obliging  might  beget  a 
promptnefs  to  yield  and  oblige;  the 
obfervance  of  decency  improve  into 
the  love  of  goodnels ;  or,  to  exprefs  the 
whole  in  a  few  words,  every  rotfgher 
paflion  and  ungracious  habit  vanift 
away,  as  the  furlinefs  of  winter  dif- 
hppears  before  the  genial  influence 
of  the  fpring. 

Buti  to  experience  fucH  defirable 
cflFeds,  the  fociety  under  confidera- 
tion  mud  be  ^cultivated  with  deadi- 
hefs  and  relifh ;  not  fo,  you  may  be 
fure,  as  to  ncgledl  other  fources  of 
improvement ;  but,  I  repeat  it,  with 
ftcadinefs  and  relifii ;  two  things,  in¬ 
deed,  very  clofely  conneided ;  and, 
I  add,  from  earlieft  youth,  before-^ 
what?  Hear  irie,  O  hear  me,  and  re¬ 
ceive  inftru6lion — before  the  foul  is 
poifoned  with  fenfuality^  that  mod 
dangerous,  mod  dedrudtive,  mod  epi. 
demical  of  all  diforders,  from  which 
I  fear  die  rarely  recovers. 

Amongd  thofe  men  that  were  eiir- 
ly  infected  with  the  love  of  fenfuail 
pleafure,  we  have  known  individuili, 
who,  in  the  converfation  of  virtuous 
and  fentimental  women,  were  vifibly 
embarrafled,  aukward,  and  coridrain- 
ed,  like  clowns  in  the  prefence  of 
their  fuperiors.  UnacCudotried  to 
fuch  actuation,  and  confeious  of  that 
meannefs  which  vice  mud  inward¬ 
ly  feel  before  the  dignity*  of  her  rival, 
they  feerned  to  be  out  of  their  ele- 
luent,  redlefs  and  unhappy,  till  they 
returned  to  more  congenial  affociates, 


with  whom,  they  rriight  give  loofi 
to  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  ideas 
arid  appetites.  ‘ 

Trud  me.  Sirs ;  ebade  fociety  isj 
never  thoroughly  agreeable  even  td 
tjie  polited  libertines,  whatever  dif. 
guife  they  may  wear,  or  whatever 
eafe  they  may  alTume.  Such  fdcietjf 
filehtly  reproaches  their  crimes,  and 
reminds  them  of  thofe  innocent  de. 
lightful  days  which  they  once  knew; 
and  cart'  now  only  recoiled!  withal 
figh.  Happy  the  youth  that  hris  ndir 
refledlionsof  this  kind  to  chill  the  ar*l 
dour  of  his  honed  fenfibilities,  or 
damp  the  harmlefs  gaiety  of  his  foul; 
among  the  worthied  people  of  either 
fex.  Ah,  mv  jroung '  friend,  what_ 
felicity  would  you  forego,  vrhat  mi-j 
fery  would  incur,  diould  yoii  ever  be! 
guilty  of  aught  that  might  incite  you 
^cretly  to  hate,  dr  dread;  the  pre*| 
fence  of  Virtue  !  * 

Do  you  love  yotir  Health,  yoitf 
honour,  your  quiet,  your  reputation; 
your  mod  valuable  connections,  your 
higheft  iritereds  oii  earth,  or  iii  hea*. 
Ven?  Be  perfiiaded  to  take  tlie  corin* 
fel  of  a  friend.— What  is  it?— ^If  at 
any  time  paflidn  6r  example,  courte¬ 
zans  or  debauchees,  diould  ‘  attempt 
to  corrupt  yod;  indead  of  parleying,' 
or,  deliberating,  or  eVen  lingering  td 
difpute,  fly  to  the  bed  and  mod  im¬ 
proved  w’’oman  of  your  acquaintance: 
In  her  company  you  will  be  fafe,  as 
in  a  ^  City  of  refuge By  her  appro¬ 
bation  j-ou  will  be  confirmed  in  thofe 
principles,  and  that  coriduCt,  whicH 
qnly  can  infufe  it:  In  conVerfmg 
her,  your  fancy  will  be  araufed, 
yodir  nnderdanding  eicreifed,  and 
your  heart  nourifhed:  Every  impro¬ 
per  idea  will  give  place  to  better  fen- 
tirrients ;  Every  wrong  bias  will  bi 
counteracted What  lhall  1  lay  morel 
Virtue  arrayed  by  the  Graces?,  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  Smiles,-  and  beheld  in  the 
perfoii  of  fuch  a  woman,  will  look 
fo  fupremely  engaging,  that  the  lo^#j 
arts;  and  unhallo  Wed  labours,  of  pro 


Advantages  to  he  derived  to  Toung  Men^  &€»  7 1 

legates  and  harlots  to  beguile  you,  *Architype  of  all  perfedlion.  Have 
muft  appear  in  your  eye  contemptible  you  ever  known  an  inftance,  in  which 
and  hatefuL  Who,  that  has  been  the  man  who  became  difaffeded  to 
accuftomed  to  a  palace,  would  quit  modeft  women  appeared  to  maintain 
it  for  a  fty?  Who,  that  has  contrac-  any  fteady  veneration  for  his  Maker? 
ted  a  tafte  for  whatever  is  excellent  As  to  the  elevated  joys  which  the 
in  poetry  or  painting,  would  delcend  good  are  taught  to  exped  hereafter; 
to  take  pleafure  in  a  wretched  daub-  I  declare,  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
er,  or  a  common  verfifier?  Who,  knew  an  individual  who  laughed  at 
that  is  fmitten  with  *  the  beauty  of  the  notion  of  female  virtue,  that 
holinefs,*  can  look  with  delight  on  feemed  to  (hew,  upon  any  occafion, 
the  loathfomenefs  of  fin  ?;  Is  the  .dif-  the  fmalleft  follicitude  to  fecurethem, 
ference  lefs  linking,  or  will  the  ton-  if  indeed  he  believed  a  word  of  the 
'  traftbe  lefs  llrongly  felt  by  an  inge-  matter.  Account  for  this  coincidence 
nuous  youth,  between  a  worthy  and  as  you  pleafe;  the  fadl  I  take  the  li- 
fenfible  perfon  of  the  other  fex,  and  bertjr  to  affirm, 
the  vidims  of  infamy  in  either?  1  am  fufficiently  aware,  that  fuch 

Let  Monks  and  Mifanthropes  per-  men  will  affed  to  defpife  much  of 
tend  to  what  they  will,  the  foul  of  man  what  has  been  now  advanced  on  the, 
will  feldom  be  long  latisfied  without  fubjed  of  both  fexes,  as  the  language 
the  entertainment  of  female  converfa-  partly^  of  ignorance,  partly  of  enthu- 
tion.  It  was  fo  formed  by  the  unerring  'fjafm,  and  partly  of  what  they  are 
Creator;  nor  perhaps  will  any  thing  prone  to  call  want  of  liberality.  But, 
next  to  the  wifdom  that  is  from  above,  on  examining  my  moft  fecret  fenfa- 
guard  it  more  powerfully  againll  the  tions,  I  feel  that  I  can  return  their 
lorcery  of  Vice,  than  the  near  ^and  'pretended  contempt  with  real  pity ; 
frequent  view  of  female  excellence, . ,  ^^^’hvinced  by  a  thoufand  proofs,  that 
'  If  we  might  be  permitted  to  quotQ  they  are  truly  objeds  of  the  lall, 
our  own  obfervation,  as  any  kind  of  while  they  know  from  a  thoufand  ex¬ 
evidence  on  this  point;  it  is  certain,  periments,  that  the  firll  is  only  a 


we  have  ever  found  thofe  the  molt 
honourable,  moral,  and  confeienti- 
ous  men,  who  had  the  greateft  re- 
gard  for  women  of  reputation  and 


mafk,  to  conceal,  if  poffible,  the  in¬ 
quietude  of  confeious  guilt  and  fol- 

To  conclude,  after  all  we  have 


talents.  May  we  not  venture  to  add,  faid  refpeding^the  advantage  to  be 
that. genuine  piety,  the  piety  of  ijsn-:  derived  by  yqung  men  from  the  fo- 
timent  and  affiedion,  the  piety  which  ciely  of  virluotts  women,  much  muft 
governs  life,  is,  as  far  as  our  fex  be  left  to  your  own  refledions.  Re¬ 
concerned,  to  be  met  with  moft  com-  pwtfent  to  youi'felf  a  youth  of  good 
monly  among  fuch  men?  *  '%fife,  and'  good  difpolitions,  dedi- 

The  fame  depravity,  indeeJfWat  eating  a  confiderable  fhare  of  his  fo- 
doubts  the  exiftence  of  virtue' irfTe-  cial  hours  to  the  converfation  of  a 
male  nature,  is  often  attended  'with  few  females,  who  were  chaftc  but  not 
a  ftrange  inclination  to  difpuce  the  fevere,  frank  but  not  indelicate,  good 
truth  of  religion  kfelf ;  as,  on  the  natured,  but  with  proper  dignity, fe- 
other  hand,  he,  who  preferves  that  rious  and  lively  by  turns,  polite  and 
purity  which  loves  and  cherilhes  its,  fincere  at  the  fame  time,  elegant 
refcmblance  in  the  pure,  will  be  un-  without  vanity,  knowing  without 
der  no  temptation  to  queftion  the  be-  pride,  and  pious  without  oftentation; 
jngi  attributes,  or  claims,  of  the  great  you,  my  brothers,  Cm  better  imagine. 


V 


7*  '  Virtue  rewarded: 

*■ 

than  I  can  defcribe,  the  .improve¬ 
ments  which  he  mufl  nece/Tarily  re- 
fceive  from  fuch  communications. 

When  I  fpoke  of  a  few  females,  I 
did  not  think  only  of  the  young. 
Thofe  men  who  (hould  deny  attrac¬ 
tive  qualities  to  women  advanced  or 
advancing  in  lifc^  and  avoid  their 
company  on  that  account,  would  be¬ 
tray  a  bad  underftanding  and  a  worfe  . 
tafte.  Whatever  they  may  think  ot 
the  aHertion,  nothing  can  be  more 
true,  than  that  many,  very  many, 
of  the  moll  accomplifhedandmoft  a-  . 
grecable  companions,  are  to  be  found 
among  fuch  of  the  other  fex  as  have 
outlived  the  allurements  of  youth, 

•  with  the  little  conceits,  alFedations, 
and  follies,  to  which  it  is  fubje^^, 
and  have  matured,  by  recolle^ion 
and  experience^  the  bed  acquilitions 
of  their  early  days.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
one  of  the  fureft  marks  of  fabriety, 

.  and  intelligence!  is  having  a  pleafure 
'  in  the  converfation  of  age, 

Bleffed  are  thofe  of  bpth  fexes!  who, 
by  the  fweeteft  fymphOny  of  minds 
and  hearts  attainable  in  this  world, 
together  with  the  daily  pradtice  of 
all  the  Chridian  virtues,  are  prepa¬ 
ring  for  the  immortal  concert  of  the 
fons  and  dsiughUrs  of  God.  Take 
care,  beloved  and  honoured,  we  call 
upon  you  in  God’s  name  to  take  care, 
led  any  of  you  fliould,  by  a  contrary 
courfe,  expofe  yourfclves  to  the  in¬ 
famy  and  horror  of  an  everlading 
exclufion  from  that  divine  Aflembly. 
Save  me.  Almighty  Father,  fay$  |hi$ 
people,  iave  the  youth  of  this  gtne- 
.  ration,  from  a  doom  fo  dreadfulj 
and  grant,  of  thine  infinite  mercy, 

-  through  our  only  Mediator,  that  the 
intercourfes  of  time  may  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  triumphs  of  eternity. 
Amen. 


AT  after al  Tale, 

I 

GLICERA  was  beautiful  a!i4 

poor.  Scarce  had  ftc'  nuna,  ^ 
bered  fixteen  fprings,  when  die  lo8  ^ 
the  mother  who  had  brotight  her  up,  2 
Reduced  to  fervitude,  fhe  kept  the  P 
flocks  of  Lamon,  who  cultivated  the  ^ 
lands  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Mitylene^  ^ 
One  day,  her  eyes  flowed  with  ^ 
tears,  fhe  went  to  vifit  her  raother’5  I 
folitary  tomb.  She  poured  upon  the 
grave  a  cup  of  pure  water,  and  fu.  F 

fpended  crowns  of  flowers  td  the  ^ 

branches  of  the  bu flies  flie  had  plants  ^ 
ed  round  it.  Seated  beneath  the  ^ 
mpurnful  fliade,  and  drying  up  her  ^ 
tears,  fhe  fi^id,  ‘  O  thou  moll  tender  ^ 
of  mothers,  how  dear  to  my  heart  ^ 
is  the  reuiejnbrance  of  thy  virtues !  ' 

If  lever  I  forget  the  inftru<^ions  thou  I 
gaveft  me,  with  fuch  ^  tranquil  fmile,  ^ 
in  that  fatal  moment,  when,  incli-  ^ 
ning  thy  headoiponmy  bofom,  I  faw  * 
thee  expire; — if  ever  I  forget  them,  * 
may  the  propitious  Gods  forfake  me !  ^ 

and  may  thy  facred  (hade  for  ever  fly  y  ' 
me !  It  is  thou  that  hall  jufl  prefer- 1  ^ 

ved  my  innocence.  I  come  to  tell  ' 
thy  manes  all.  Wretch  that  I  am  { j  ' 
Is  there  any  one  on  earth  to  whqiq  f  ! 
I  dare  open  my  heart  ?  | 

Nicias,  the  Lord  of  this  country,  1 
came  hither  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  o( 
the  auturnn.  He  faw  me ;  he  regard¬ 
ed  me  with  a  fpft  and  gracious  air. 

He  praifed  my  flocks,  and  the  care  I 
took  of  them ;  He  often  tgld  me,  that 
(  was  genteel,  and  made  me  prefents. 
Gods  !  how  was  I  deceived !  but  in  , 
the  country  who  miftrufts  ?  I  faid  to  ^ 
•lyfelf.  How  kind  our  Mailer  is  I ; 
ifay  the  Gods  reward  him  !  All  my  " 
TOWS  {hall  be  for  him :  ’Tis  all  that 
I  can  do ;  but  I  will  for  ever  dp  it. 

The  rich  are  happy,  and  favoured  by 
ti\e  Immortals.  When  bountiful,  like 
Nicias,  they  deferve  to  be  happy^  1 
This  to  myfelf  I  faid,  and  let  him  ^  ; 


^  take  my  hand,  and  prefs  it  in  his.^ 

VIRTUE  REWARDED:  The  other  day  I  blufh’d,  and  dared 
^  A  fafioralT ale  9  Frm  German  ^  not  look  up,  when  he  put  a  gpid  ^ 
Gefner.  ring  ujpon  my  finger.  Sec,  he  faid^  * 


Virtue  rewarded:  A  Tdfloral  Tdki 


^hat  IS  engraved  on  this  ftone  ?  A 
winged  child,  who  fmiles  like  thee; 
and  *tis  he  that  mail  make  thee  hap- 
pyi  As  he  fpoke  thefe  words,  he 
ftroaked  my  cheeks,  that  were  redder 
than  the  fire;  He  loves  me;  he  has 
the  tendernefs  of  a  father  for  me: 
How  have  I  deferved  fo  much  kind- 
nefs  from  a  Lord,  and  fo  rich  and 
powerful?  my  mother,  that  was 
all  thy  poor  child  thought,  Heavens ! 
how  was  1  deceived  1  This  morning 
he  found  me  in  the  orchard;  he 
chuck’d  me  familiarly  under  the  chin* 
Come,  he  faid,  bring  me  fome  new- 
blown  flowers  to  the  myrtle-bower, 
that  I  may  there  enjoy  their  fweet 
perfumes.  With  halle  I  chofe  the 
fineft  flowers;  and,  full  of  joy,  I  ran 
to  the  bower.  Thou  art,  he  faid, 
more  nimble  than  the  zephyrs,  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  goddefs  of 
flowers.  Then,  immortal  Gods  !  I 
yet  tremble,  at  the  thought ;  then  he 
caught  me  in  his  arms,  and ^  prefled 
,  me  to  his  bofom,  and  all  that  love 
can  promifej  all  that  is  foft  and  fe- 
ducing,  flow’d  from  his  lips*  I  wept;. 
1  trembled.  Unable  to  refifl  fuch 
arts,  I  had  been  for  ever  lolt.  No> . 
thou  wouldft  no  longer  have  had  a 
child,  if  thy  remembrance  had  not 
watch’d  over  my  heart*  Ah !  if  thy 
worthy  mother  had  ever  feen  thee 
fuffer  fuch  difgraceful  careflTes  !  That 
thought  alone  gave  me  power  to 
force  myfelf  from  the  arms  of  the 
feducet  and  fly. 

.  .*  Now  I  come;  O  with  what  coov* 
fort  is  it  that  I  dill  dare  !  1  con\e  to 
weep  over  thy  grave.'  Alas!*popf 
and  unfortunate  as  I  am,  why  did  I 
lofe  thee  when  fo  young?  I  droop 
Jike  a  flower,  deprived  of  the  fup- 
jfert  that  fuftain’d  its  feeble  flalk. 
jThis  cup  of  pure  water  1  pour  to 
^the  honour  of  thy  manes.  Accept 
this  garland !  Receive  my  tears  i 
May  they  penetrate  even  to  thy 
aftes !  Hear,  O  my  mother,  hear;, 
tis  to  thy  dear  remains,  that  repofe 
VoL.  V.  K 


beneath  thefe  flowers,  which  my  eyes 
have  fo  often  bedewed;  ’tis  to  thy 
facred  lhade  I  here  renew  the  vows 
of  niy  heart.  Virtue,  innocence, 
and  the  fear  of  the  Gods,  lhall  make 
the  h.ippincfs  of  iny  days.  There¬ 
fore  poverty  (hall  never  diflurb  the 
ferenicy  of  my  mind.  May  I  do  no¬ 
thing  til  at  thou  would  ll  not  have 
approv’d  with  a  Imile  of  tendernefs, 
and  I  lhail  fur>iy  be,  as  ihou  waft* 
belov’d  of  Gods  and  men:  For  I 
{hall  be  gentle,  modelt,  and  induflri- 
ous.  O  my  mother,  by  living  thus, 
I  hope  to  die  like  thee,  with  fmiles 
and  tears  of  joy.* 

Glicera,  on  quiting  the  place,  felt 
all  the  powerful  charms  of  virtue* 
The  gentle  warmth  that  was  dilFufed 
oyer  her  mind  fparkled  in  her  eyes^ 
ftill  wet  with  tears.  She  was  beautiful 
asthofe  days  of  Spring,  when, the  fun 
Ihines  through  a  tranfienc  fhower.^ 

With  a  mind  quite  tranquil,  Ihe 
was  haflentng  back  to  her  labour, 
when  Nicias  ran  to  meet  her.  ‘  O 
Glicera !  he  faid,  and  tears  floWed 
down  his  cheeks,  I  have  heard  thee 
at  thy  mother’s  tomb.  Fear  nothing, 
virtuous  maid  !  1  thank  the  immor¬ 
tal  Gods  1  I  thank  that  virtue',  which 
hath  preferved  me  from  the  crime 
of  reducing  thy  innocence.  Forgive 
me,  challe  Glicera !  Forgive^  nor 
dread  in  me  a  frelh  otfence.  My 
virtue  triumphs  through  thine*  Be 
wife*  be  virtuous,  and  be  ever  happy. 
That  meadow,’  iurrnunded  wail 
trpes,  near  to  .thy  mother’s  tomb, 
and  hail  the  flock^  thou  keepefl,  are 
thine.* 

May  a  man  of  equal  virtue  com¬ 
plete  the  happineis  of  Ihy  days  ! 
Weep  not,  virtuous  maid !  but  ac¬ 
cept  the  prelent  I  olFer  thee  with  a 
fineere  heart,  and  fulfer  me  from 
henceforth  to  watch  over  thy  hap- 
pinefs.  If  thou  refufeit  me,  a  re^ 
morfe  for  otfending  thy  virtue  will 
be  the  torment  of  all  my  days.  For¬ 
get,  O  vouchfafe  to  forget  my  crime. 


74  On  the  J-uJlice  of  the  frefent  War  ivtth  America 


and  I  will  revere  thee  as  a  propitious 
poiver  that  hath  defended  me  againft 
myfelf.* 

On  the  Juft  ice  of  the  prefent  War  ^'ith 
America,  and ■  whether  it  is  f  upper t^ 
cd  by  the  Principles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  By  Richard  Price,  D,D» 
F.R.S. 

The  queftion  now  between  us 
and  the  colonies  is,  Whether, 
in  refpeft  of  taxation  and  internal 
legiflation,  they  arc  hound  to  be  fub- 
jedt  to  the  jurifdidlion  of- this  king¬ 
dom:  Or,  in  other  words.  Whether 
the  Britifti  Parliament  has  or  has 
not,  of  right,  a  power  to  difpofe  of 
their  property,  and  to  model  it  as  it 
pleafes  their  governments  ?-^To  this 
fupremacy  over  them,  we  fay,  we 
are  intitled;  and,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  it,  we  have  begun  the  prei'ent 
war.— Let  me  here  inquire, 

•  ift.  Whether,  if  we  have  now 
this  fupremacy,  we  fhall  not  be  c- 
qually  intitled  to  it  in  any  future 
time  ?— They  are  now  but  little  ftiort 
of  half  our  number.  To  this  num¬ 
ber  they  have  grown,  from  a  fmall 
body  ot  'original  fcttlcrs,  by  a  very 
rapid  increafe.  The  probability  is, 
that  they  will  go  on  to  increafe;  and 
that,  in  50  or  60  years,  they  will  be 
double  our  number,  and  form  a 
mighty  empire,  confifting  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Rates,  all  equal  or  fuperior 
to  ourfelves  in  all  the  arts  and  ac- 
compliihments,  which  give  dignity 
and  happinefs  to  human /life.  In 
that  period.  Will  they  be  ftill  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  fupremacy  over 
them  which  we  now  claim?  Can 
there  be  any  perfon  who  will  aflert 
this;  or  whole  mind  does  not  revolt 
,Ht  the  idea  of  a  vaft  continent,  hold¬ 
ing  all  that  is  valuable  to  it,  at  the 
difcretioil  of  a  handful  of  people  on 
the  other  fide  the  Atlantic? — But  if, 
at  that  period,  this  would  be  unrea- 
fonable,  what  makes  it  otherwife 

^  t 


now  ? — Draw  the  line  if  you  can  ?— 

But  there  is  a  ftill  greater  difficulty. 

Britain  is  now,  I  will  fuppofe,  the 
feat  of  liberty  and  virtue;  and;  its 
legiflature  confifts  of  a  body  of  able 
and  independent  men,  who  govern  f 
with  wifdom  and  juftice.  The  time  1 
may  come  when  all  will  be  reverfed: 
When  its  excellent  conftitution  of 
government  will  be  fubverted:  When,  j 
prefled  by  debts  and  taxes,  it  will  be  [ 
greedy  to  draw  to  itfelf  an  increafe 
of  revenue  from  every  diftant  pra- 
vince,  in  order  to  eafe  its  own  bur¬ 
dens:  When  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,,  ftrengthened  by  luxury  and 
an  univei  fal  profligacy  of  manners, 
wilhhave  tainted  every  heart,  broken 
down  every  fence  of  liberty,  and  ren*  J 
dered  us  a  nation  of  tame  and  con¬ 
tented  vaflals:  When  a  general  e- 
le^ion  will  be  nothing  but  a  general 
audion  of  boroughs:  And  when  the 
Parliament,  the  grand  council  of  the 
nation,  and  once  the  faithful  guar-  | 
dian  of  the  ftate,  and  a  terror  to 
evil  minifters,  will  be  degenerateddn-  | 
to  a  body  of.  fycophants,  dependent  | 
and  Venal,  alw^ays  ready  to  confirm 
any  meafures;  and  little  more  than  ‘ 
a  public  court  for  regiftering  royal* 
edi^s.— Such,  it  is  poffible,  may, 
fome  time  or  other,  be  the  ftate  of 
Great  Britain, — What  will  at  that ' 
period,  be  the  duty  of  tl\,e  colonies? 
Will  they  be  ftill  bound  to  uncondi¬ 
tional  fubmiffion?  Muft  they  al-  a 
■ways  continue  an  appendage  to  our  1 
gQ’vtrnment;  and  follow  it  implicit-  ■ 
1/  through  every  change  that  can  I 
happen  to  it? — Wretched  condition,  f 
indeed,  of  millions  of  freemen  as  i 
good  as  ourfelves. — Will  you  (ay  that  f 
we  now  govern  equitably;  and  that  | 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  fuch  revo-  ■  • 
lution? — Would  to  God  this  were  ! 
true. — But  will  you  not  always  fay  I 
the  fame? — Who  (hall  judge  whether 
we  govern  equitably  or  not?  Can 
you  give  the  colonWs  any  fecurity 
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that  fuch  a  period  will  never  come? 
Once  more. 

If  we  have  indeed  that  power 
'  which  we  claim  over  the  legiflations 
and  internal  rights  of  the  colonies, 
may  we  not,  whenever  we  pleafe, 
t  fubjefl  them  to  the  arbitrary  power 
I  of  the  Crown  ? — I  dq  not  mean,  that 

f  this  would  be  a  difadvantageous 
<:hange:  For  I  have  before  obierved, 
i  that,  if  a  people  are  to  be  fubje(ft  to 
I  an  external  power  over  which  they  ' 
'  '  have  no  command,  it  ijs  better  that 
power  fhould  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
(  of  one  man  than  of  a  multitude. 

But  many  per*l)ns  think  otherwife; 
i  and  fuch  ought  to  confider  that,  if 

(this  would  be  a  calamity,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  colonies  muft  be  daplo,- 

irable. — *  A  government  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  (it  has  been 
(aid)  is  the  perfection  of  goverrt- 
ment;’  and  fo  it  is,  when  the  com¬ 
mons  are  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the 
L  people;  and  when  alfo  it  is  not  ex- 

(  tended  to  any  diftant  people,  or 

communities,  not  reprefen  ted.  But, 

<  if  this  is  the  beft,  a  government  by  a 
I  King  only  muft  be  the  worft;  and 
every  claim  implying  a  right  to  efti-^ 

1  blifh  fuch  a  government  among  any 
i  people  muft  be  unjuft  and  cruel.— 
It  is  felf-evident,  that,  by  claiming  a 
right  to  alter  the  conftitutions  of  the 
colonies,  according  to  our  diferetion, 
we  clairn  this  power :  And  it  is  a 
power  that  we  have  thought  fit  to. 

iexercife  in  one  of  our  colonies;  and 
’  that  w’’e  have  attempted  to  exercife 
in  another. — Canada,  according  to 
I  the  late  extenfion  of  its  limits,  is  a 
country  almoft  as  large  as  half  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  it  may  pofTibly  come  in 
time  to  be  filled  with  Britift^  fubjedls. 
The  Quebec  aCt  makes  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  .a  defpot  over  all 
that  country. — In  the  province  of 
MafTachufets-bay  the  fame  thing  has 
been  attempted  and  begun. 

I  The  aCl  for  ‘  better  regulating 
(  Uieir  government,’  pafled  at  the  lame 


time  with  the  Quebec  adl,*  gives  the 
King  the  right  of  appointing,  and 
removing  at  his  pleafure,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  part  of  the  iegiflature ; 
alters  the  mode  of  chufing  juries,  on 
purpofe  to  bring  it  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  King;  and  takes  a- 
way  from  the  province  the  power  of 
calling  any  meetings  of  the  people/ 
without  the  King’s  confent, — The 
judges,  likewife,  have  been  made  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  King,  for  their  no¬ 
mination  and  pay,  and  continuance 
in  office.  If  all  this  is  no  more  than 
we  have  a  right  to  do,  may  we  not 
go  on  to  aboliih  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives,  to  deftroy  all  trials  by  ju¬ 
ries,  and  to  give  up  the  province 
abfolutely  and  totally  to  the  will  of 
the  King  ?— May,  we  not  even  efta- 
bliih  popery  in  the  province,  as  has 
been  lately  done  in  Canada,  leaving 
the  fupport  of  proteftantifm  to  the 
King’s  diferetion  ? — Can  there  be  any^ 
Englifhman  who,  were  it  his  own 
cafe,  would  not  fooner  lofe  his 
heart’s  blood  than  yield  to  claims  fo 
pregnant  with  evils,  and  deftruftive 
to  every  thing  that  can  diftinguifli  a 
Freeman  from  a  Have? 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  add, 
that  wha,t  I  have  now  faid  fuggefts  a 
confideration  that  demonftrates  on 
how  different  a  footing  the  colonics 
are  with  refpeft  to  our  government 
from  particnlar  bodies  of  men  with¬ 
in  the  kingdom,,  who  happen  not  to 
be  reprefentecU  Here  it  is  impoffihle 
that  the  reprefented  part  fiipuld  fub- 
}edl  the  unreprefented  part  to  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  .  without  including 
themfelves.  But  in  the  colonies  it  is 
not  impoffible.  We  know  that  it  has, 
been  done.  ^ 

I  have  propofed,  in  the  next  place, 
to  examine  the  war  with  the  colonics 
by  the  principles  of  the  conftitution. 
— I  know  that  it  is  common  to  fay  - 
that  we  are  now  maintaining  the 
conftitution  in  'America.  If  tills  ' 
means  that  we  are  now  cadeayQU> 
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il  rin^  to  eftablifli  our  own  Gonftitution 

I  of  government  there,  it  is  by  no 

:!  means  true ;  nor,  were  it  true,  would 

•  it  be  right.  Thay  .have  chartered 
ij  governments  of  their  own  with 

which  they  are  pleafed;  and  which, 
if  any  power  on  earth  may  change 
v/ithout  their  confent,  that  power 
^  may  likewifcj  if  it  thinks  proper,  de¬ 

liver  them  over  to  the  Grand  Seig- 
,  I  nior.-rSuppofe  the  colonies  of  France 

‘  and  Spain  had,  by  compafts,  enjoy¬ 

ed,  for  near  a  century  and  a' half, 
free  governments,  open  to  all  the 
world,  and  under  which  they  had 
'  grown  and' flourifhed;  vrhat  fhould 
we  think  of  thofe  kingdoms,  were 
they  to  attempt  to  deftroy  their  go- 
,  ■  vernments,  and  to  force  upon  them 
their  own  mode  of  government? 
;|  Should  we  not  applaud  any  zeal 

I  they  difcovered  in  repelling  fuch  an 

I  injury?  But  the  truth  is,  in  the  pre- 

;i  fent  inuance,  that  we  are  not  main- 

i  taining,  but  violating  our  own  con- 

i  ftitution  in  America.  The  effence  of 

■;  our  conlfitution  confifts  in  its  inde- 

j|  .  pendency.  There  is  in  this  cafe  no 
j[  difference  between  fubjedion  and  an¬ 
il  nihilation.  Did,  therefore,  the  co- 

'•  lonies  pofTefs  governments  perfectly 

the  fame  with  ours,  the  attempt  to 
I  fubjedl  them  to  ours  would  be  an  at¬ 

tempt  to  ruin  them.  A  free  govern¬ 
ment  lofes  its  nature  from  the  mo- 
i  ment  it  becomes  liable  to  be  comr 

{  manded  or  altered  by^  any  fuperior 

power. 

i  But  I  intended-here  principally  to 

i|  make  the  following  obfervation. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our 
government  is,  ‘  The  right  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  to  give  and  grant  their  own  mo¬ 
ney.’  •  It  is  of  no  confequence,  in 
this  cafe,  whether  vre  enjoy  this  right 
ill  a  proper  manner  or  not. 
Moft  certainly  we  do  not.  It  is, 
'  however,  the  principle  on  which  our 

government,  as  a  free  government, 
is  founded.  The  fpirit  of  the  con- 
iVitution  gives  it  us  j  and,  however, 


imperfectly  enjoyed,  we  glory  in  h 
as  our  firfland  greateft  bleffiiig.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  encroach  upon  ! 
this  right,  in  a  trifling-  inftance,  that  ! 
produced  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  \ 
of  Charles  I.  Ought  hot  our  bre-  ‘ 
thren  in  America  to  enjoy  this  right 
as  well  as  ourfelves  ?  Do  the  prin-  * 
ciples  of  the  conftitution  give  it  us, 
but  deny  it  to  them  ?  Or  can  we, 
with  any  decency,*  pretend  that,  i 
when  we  give  to  the  king  their  mo-  f 
ney,  we  give  him' our  own?  What 
difference  does  it  make,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  the  attempt  to 
cake  away  this  rig!it  was  made  by 
one  man ;  but  that,  in  the  cafe  of 
America,  it  is  made  by  a  body  of  ' 
men  ? 

In  a  word :  This  is  a  war  under-  i 
taken  not  only  againft  the  principles  - 
of  our  own  conftitution,  but  on 
purpofe  to  deftroy  other  fimilar  con- 
ftitutions  in  America,  and  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  their  room  a  military  force.  ; 
It  is,  therefore,  a  grofs  and  flagrant  | 
violation  of  the  conftitution. 

'  j 

op  the  Policy  of  the  prejent  War  nvith  ? 

America, 

r 

i 

IN  writing  the  prefent  feClion,  I  . 
have  entered  upon  a  fubjedl  of  the 
laft  importance,  on  which  much  has 
been  faid  by  other  writers  with  great 
force,  and'  in  the  ableft  manner. 
But  I  am  not  willing  to  omit  any  to¬ 
pic  which  I  think  of  great  confe-  i 
quence,  merely  becaufe  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  difeuffed :  And,  with 
rrfpeCt  to  this  in  particular,  it  will, 

I  believe,  be  found  that  fome  of  the 
obfervations  on  which  I  lhall  infill 
have  not  been  fufficiently  attended  ! 
to.  '  I 

The  obje(ft  of  this  war  has  been 
often  enough  declared  to  be  ‘  main¬ 
taining  the  fupremacy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  over  the  colonies.*-  I  have  al¬ 
ready  inquired  how  far  reafon  and 
juftics,  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
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the  rights  of  humanity,  intitle  us  to 
this  fupremacy.  Setting  afide,  there¬ 
fore,  now  all  confiderations  of  this 
kind,  I  wotild  obferve,  that  this 
lupremacy  is  to  be  maintained,  ei¬ 
ther  merely  for  its  own  fake,  or 
for  the  fake  of  fomc  public  interell 
conne»5ted  with  it  and  dependent  up- 

it. - If  for  its  own  ftke,  the 

only  objedt  of  the  war  is  the  extenfion 

!'  of  dominion  ;  and  its  only  motive  is 

the  luft  of  power. - All  govern* 

ment,  even  within  a  Itat^,  becomes 
tyrannical,  as  far  as  it  is  a  needlefs 
;  and  wanton  exercife  of  power;  or  is 
carried  farther  than  is  abfolutely 
necelTary  to  4)referve  the  peace  and 
to  fecure  the  lafety  of  the  Hate.  This 
is  what  an  excellent  writer  calls 
*  governing  too  much;’  and  its  ef¬ 
fect  muft  always  be  weakening  go¬ 
vernment*  by  rendering  it  contempti¬ 
ble  and  odious. — Nothing  can  be  of 
more  importance,  in  governing  di- 
ftant  provinces,  and  adjufting  the 
I  clafhing  interelfs  of  different  focieties, 
than  attention  to  this  remark.  In 
j  thefe  circumftances  it  is  particu- 
I  larly  neceffary  to  make  a  fparing  ufe 
[  of  powder,  in  order  to  preferve  pow- 

j  er,- - Happy  would  it  have  been 

1  for  Great  Britain,  had  this  been  re¬ 
membered  by  thofe  who  have  lately 
condu<5fed  its  affairs.  But  our  po- 
l  licy  has  been  of  another  kind.  At 
I  the  period  when  our  authority  Ihould 
j  have  been  moll  concealed,  it  has  been 

f  brought  moft  in  view;  and,  by 

a  progreflion  of  violent  meafures,  e- 
:  very  one  of  which  has  increafed  di- 

j  ftrels,  we  have  given  the  world  rea- 
}  fon  to  conclude,  that  w^e  arc  ac- 
I  quainted  with  no  other  method  of 

[  governing  than  by  force. - What 

a  fhocking  miflake  ? — If  our  object  is 
power,  we  fhould  have  known  better 
how  to  ufe  it ;  and  our  rulers 'ihould 
,  »  have  conlidered,  that  freemen  will 

I  always  revolt  at  the  fight  of  a  na- 
!  ked  fword;  and  that  the  complicated 
fiffairs  of  a  great  kingdom,  holding . 


in  fnbordination  to  it  a  multitude  of 
diftant  communities,  all  jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  warmed  with  fpi- 
rits  as  high  as  our  own,  require  not 
only  the  moft  ikilful,  but  the 'moft 
cautious  and  tender  management. 
The  confequences  of  a  different  ma¬ 
nagement  we  are  now  feeling.  We 
fee  ourfelves  driven  among  rocks, 
and  in  danger  of  being  loft. 

There  are  the  following  reafons 
which  feem  to  make  it  too  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  prefent  conteft  with  A- 
merica  is  a  conteft  for  powder  only 
abftradted  from  all  the  advantages 
‘connefted  wnth  it.* 

I  ft.  There  is  a  love  of  power  for 
its  own  fake  inherent  in  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  cannot  be  uncharitable 
to  fuppofe  that  the  nation  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  the  cabinet  in  particular, 
are  too  likely  to  be  influenced  by  it. 
What  can  be  more 'flattering  than  to 
look  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  to  fee, 
in  the  boundlcfs  continent  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  ihcreafing  millions  whom  we 
have  a  right  to  order  as  we  pleafe, 
who  hold  their  property  at  our  dif- 
pofal,  and  who  have  no  other  Jaw 
than  our  will?  With  what  compla¬ 
cency  have  we  been  ufed  to  talk  of 

them  as  our  fubje(fts  • . -Is  it  not 

the  interruption  they  now  give  to 
this  pleafure  :  Is  it  not  the  oppofl- 
tion  they  niake  to  our  pride,  and 
not  any  injury  they  have  done  us, 
that  is  the  fecret  fpring  of  our  prefent 
animofity  againft  them  ?  I  wifb  all 
in  this  kingdom  would  examine 
themfelves  carefully  on  this  point. 
Perhaps,  they  might  find,  that  they 
have  hot  known  what  fpirit  they  are 
of.-— -Perhaps,  they  would  become 

•  I  have  heard  it  faid  by  a  perfdn  in  one  of 
the  firrt  departments  of  the  Itacc,  that  the 
prefent  conteil  is  for  dominion  on  the  fide  of 
the  Colonies,  as  well  as  on  ours  :  And  fo  it  is, 
indeed ;  but  with  this  edentiai  difference.  We 
arc  ftruggling  for  dominion  overothers.  They 
.arc  ftruggling  for  leif-dominiou,  the  doblcft 
of  all  blciCngs. 
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fenfible,  that  it  was  a  fpirlt  of  do¬ 
mination,  more  than  a  regard  to  the 
true  intereft  of  this  country,  that 
lately  led  fo  many  of  them,  with 
fuch  favage  folly,  to  addrefs  the 
Throne  for  the  (laughter  of  their 
brethren  in  America,  it  they  will  not 
fubmit  to  them;  and  to  make  offers 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  that 
purpofe.  '  Indeed  I  .anci  perfuaded, 
that,  were  pride  and  the  lull  of  do¬ 
minion  exterminated  from  every  heart 
among  us,  and  the  humanity  ofChri- 
ftians  infufed  in  their  room,  this 
quarrel  would  be  foon  ended, 

adly.  Another  rcafon  for  belie¬ 
ving  that  this  is  a  conteft  for  power 
only  is,  that  our  minifters  have  fre¬ 
quently  declared,  that  their  object  is 
not  .to  draw  a  revenue  from  Ameri¬ 
ca  ;  and  that  many  of  thoic,  who  are 
warmed  for  continuing  it,  reprefent 
the  American  trade  as  of  no  great 
confequence. 

But  what  deferves  particular  con- 
fideration  here  is,  that  this  is  a  con¬ 
teft  from  which  no  advantage  can 
poffibly  be  d,erived. — rNot  a  revenue  : 
For  the  provinces  of  America,  when 
defolated,  will  afford  no  revenue; 
or,  if  they  fhould,  the  cxpence  of 
fubduing  them  and  keeping  them  in 
fubje^lion  will  much  exceed  that  re¬ 
venue. - Not  any  of  the  advanta¬ 

ges  of  trade  :  For  it  is  a  folly  next  to. 
infanity,  to  think  trade  can  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  impoverifhing  our  cuftom- 
ers,  and  fixing  in  their  mind  an  ever- 
lafting  abhorrence  of  us. — It  re- 
mains,  therefore,  that  this  war  can 
have  no  other  objeft  than  the  exten- 
fion  of  power.— Miferable  refjexi- 

on  ! - 7T0  fheathe  our  fwords  in 

the  bowels  of  our  brethren,  and 
fpread  mifery  and  ruin  among  a 
happy  people,  for  no  other  end  than 
to  oblige  them  to  acknowledge 

our  fupremacy.  How  horrid  ?  - . - 

This  is  the  curfed  ambition  that  led 
a  Cxfar  and  an  Alexander,  and  many 
Other  m^d  conquerors,  to  attack 


peaceful  communities,  and  to  la^ 
wafte  the  earth. 

But  a  worfe  principle  than  even 
this  influences  fome  among  us.  Pride 
^and  the  love  of  dominion  are  prin¬ 
ciples  hateful  enough ;  but  blind  re- 
fentment  and  the  defire  of  revenge 
are  infernal  principles :  And'  thefe,  J 
am  afraid,  have  no  fmall  fhare  at 
prefent  in  guiding  our  public  con- 
dudf.— dOne  cannot  help,  indeed,  be¬ 
ing  aftonilhed  at  the  virulence  with 
which  fome  fpeak  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  againft  the  Colonies. — For, 
what  have  they  done? — Have  they 
'  croffed  the  ocean  and  invaded  us? 
Have  they  attempted  to  take  from  us 
the  fruits  of  our  labour,  and  to  over¬ 
turn  that  form  of  government  which 
we  hold  fo  facred  ?-rThis  cannot  be 
pretended. — On  the  contrary,  this  is 
what  we  have  done  to  them — We 
have  tranfported  ourfelves  to  their 
peaceful  retreats,  and  employed  our 
fleets  and  armies  to  flop  up  their  ports, 
to  deftroy  their  commerce,  to  feize 
their  effedls,  and  to  burn  their  towns. 
Would  we  but  let  them  alone,  and 
fuffer  them  to  enjoy  in  fecurity  their 
property  and  governments,  inftead 
of  difturbing  us,  they  would  thank 
and  blefs  us.  And  yet  it  is  we  who. 
imagine  ourfelves  ill  ufed. — The  truth 
is,  we  expelled  to  find  them  a  cow¬ 
ardly  rabble  who  would  lie  quietly, 
at  our  feet;  and  they  have  difap- 
pointed  us.  They  have  rifen  in  their 
own  defence,  and  repelled  force  by 
force.  They  deny  the  plenitude  of 
'  our  power  over  them ;  and  infift 
upon  being  treated  as  free  commu¬ 
nities. - It  is  THIS  that  has  pro¬ 

voked  us ;  and  kindled  our  governors 
into  rage. 

I  hope  I  (hall  not  here  be  under- 
ftood  to  intimate,  that  all  who  pro¬ 
mote  this,  war  are  actuated  by  thefe. 
principles.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  are 
influenced  by  no  other  principle, 
than  a  regard  to  what  they  think  the 
juft  authority  of  this  country  over  il^ 
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colonies,  and  to  the  unity  and  indi- 
Vifibility  of  the  Britifti  Empire.  I 
wi(h  fuch  could  be  engaged  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  inquiry,  which 
has  been  the  fubje<a  of  the  firft  part 
of  this  pamphlet;  and  to  confider, 
particularly,  how  different  a  thing 
maintaining  the  authority  .of  govern¬ 
ment  within  a  ftate  is  from  maintain¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  one  people  over 
another,  already  happy  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  government  of  their  own. 

1  v^ifti,  farther,  they  would  confider, 
that  theidefire  of  maintaining  autho¬ 
rity  is  waran table,  only  aji  far  as  it  is 
the  means  of  promoting  fome  end,  and 
doing  fome  good ;  and  that,  before 
we  refolve  to  fpread  famine  and  fire 
through  a  country,  in  order  to  make 
it  acknowledge  our  authority,  we 
ought  to  be  affured  that  great  ad¬ 
vantages  will  arife  not  only  to  our* 
felves,  but  to  the  country  we  wilh  to 
conquer. — That  from  the  prefent 
conteft  no  advantage  to  ourfelves  can 
arife,  has  been  already  ihewn,  and. 
will  prefen tly  be  (hewn  more  at  large. 
—That  no  advantage  to  the  colonies 
can  arife  from  it  need  not,  I  hope, 
be  fhewn.  It  has,  however,  been  af- 
ferted,  that  even  their  good  is  intend¬ 
ed  by  this  war.  Many  of  us  are  per- 
fuaded,  that  they  will  be  much  hap-' 
pier  under  our  government,  than 
under  any  government  of  their  ow  n ; 
and  that  their  liberties  will  be  fafer 
when  held  for  them  by  us,  than 
when  trufted  in  their  own  hands. — 
How  kind  is  it  thus  to  take  upon 
us  the  trouble  of  judging  for  them 
what  is  moft  for  their  happinefs  ?  No¬ 
thing  can  be  kinder,  except  the  refo- 
lution  ive  have  formed  to  exterminate 
them,  if  they  will  not  fubmic  to  our 
judgement,— What  ftrange  language 
huve  1  fometimes  heard  ?  By  an  arm¬ 
ed  force  w'e  are  now  endeavouring  to 
deftroy  the  laws  and  governments  of 
America;  and  yet  1  have  heard  it 
fuid,  that  we  are  endeavouring  to 
fupport  law  and  government  there. 


We  are  infilling  upon  our  right  to 
levy  contributions  upon  them;  and, 
to  maintain  this  right,  we  are  bring¬ 
ing  upon  them  all  the  miferies  a  peo¬ 
ple  can  endure ;  and  yet  it  is  afferted, 
that  we  mean  nothing  but  their  fe- 
curity  and  happinefs. 


7a  Publilhers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  arid  Review, 

From  the  Green  Mountains  ^  March  iff 
1776.  ■ 

Gentlemen, 

As  I  am  honoured  with  the  charge 
of  the  inclofed,  which  I  am  enjoined 
to  communicate  to  my  fellow, mor¬ 
tals,  I  take  the  liberty  to  prefent  it 
to  you,  and,  if  it  is  confiftent  with 
your  plan  to  infert  any  thing  in  your 
Magazine  which  is  not  compofed  in 
this  world,  it  is  at  your  fervice. 

I  am. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

Pedro  de  Los  Animos, 
Knight  of  the  Ivory  •gate. 

\ 

ELTSJUMy  in  the  year  from  the  rape 
of  Proferpine  2970. 


ONCE  in  a  thoufand  years,  fome 
adventurous  mortal  has  the 
courage  to  pay  us  a  vifit;  we  ufe  him 
very  civilly,  Ihew  him  all  our  curi- 
ofities,  and  return  him  fate  and  found 
through  the  ivory-gate.  We  are 
^very  glad  of  fuch  a.vifitor;  becaufe, 
though  we  are  daily  hearing  the  news 
of  the  earth  from  the  Gholls  as  they 
arrive,  we  have  few  opportunities  of 
letting  our  friends  above  hear  how 
we  do,  unlefs  when  one  of  thefe 
champions  ventures  to  bully  Cerbe¬ 
rus  and  Charon,  and  has  the  arc  to 
wheedle  Proferpine  to  get  leave  Co 
fee  us.  '  ^ 

The  knight-errant  Don  Pedro  de 
Los  Animos  arrived  here  yefterday. 
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xvhofe  chief  bufinefs  Is  to  know  what 
place  Oflian  holds  here,  where  there 
is  neither  partiality  nor  envy ;  and  as 
he  has  feen  the  profound  reipe^l: 
which  we  all  pay  to  the  Northern 
Bard^  he  vows,  that,  when  he  returns 
to  earth,  he  w  ill  tweak  the  nofe  of 
a  certain  traveller  the  firft  time  he 
meets  him.  ^ 

The  Poets  take  the  opportunity 
of  this  gentleman  to  fend  their  com¬ 
pliments  to  their  friends  above,  and 
have  directed  their  fecretary  to  write 
,in  their  name  the  following  intelli¬ 
gence. 

The  mod  charming  fpot  in  all  the 
Elylian  plains  is  allotted  to  the  poets ; 
the  fociety  meets  daily  in  a  little  lawn, 
by  the  banks  of  a  winding  rivulet ; 
it  is  furrouridcd  by  a  copfe  of  laurel 
and  myrtle,  among  whole  boughs 
eglantine  and  ivy  gently  entwhne  ; 
while  zephyrs,  from  immortal  Ama¬ 
ranth  and  rofes  ever  blooming, 
breathe  ambrofial  fweets.  Here  they 
dine,  where  Homer  ads  as  mafter  ot 
ceremonies,  for  he  is  the  father  of 
the  whole  fociety,  excepting  Olfian, 
who  is  his  half-brother,  though  the 
bard  of  Selma  did  not  know  that  he 
had  a  brother  till  he  came  hither. 
They  are  both  fons  of  Apollo,  and 
brothers  to  the  nine  mufical  Ladies 
•who  are  our  conllant  companions, 
and  from  whom  we  all  derived  our 
infpiration  when  we  dwelt  above: 
You  mull  know  they  fend  a  glafs 
phial  full  of  it  now  and  then  up  to 
their  particular  favourites  upon  earth, 
by  the  n\yfterious,  creative  virtue  of 
which,  the  poetic  genius  is  formed, 
and  the  hearts  of  Gods  and  men  are 
made  to  feel  its  power. 

After  dinner,  there  is  a  concert  of 
mufic,  where  Homer  performs  upon 
the  full  Organ,  with  fuch  majclty, 
and  powers  of  execution,  as  allonilh- 
es  all  Elyfium;  he  is  a  venerable  old 
ghoft ;  he  is  generally  drelTed  in  a 
lilver-laced  hat,  and  flowered  fattin 
frock,  which  he  had  in  a  prefent 


from  Mr  Pope:  and  we  all  own  that, 
he  appears  in  them  very  much  like  a 
gentleman:  Yet,  when  there  is  no- 
body  there  but  his  particular  friends, 
he  ftill  chufes  to  wear  his  old  brafs 
helmet  and  coat  of  mail; 

Next  to  himj  on  the  right  hand, 
fits  Oflian,  he  ftrikes  the  Caledonian 
harp;  his  brother  fometimes  flops 
his  organ  to  hear  perfedlion  fung  in 
Fingal  and  Cathmor,  or  to  lend  him 
a  tear  when  he  mourns  for  the  young 
and  gallant  Ofcar* 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  great  or- 
ganifl,  Virgil,  with  much  moJefly, 
and  with  much  grace,  exiiibits  upon  ' 
the  Piano  Forte ;  he  poflelfeth,  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  the  ei  chanting 
power  of  meking  the  foul  by  tender 
modulation,  and  of  fafeinating  the 
heart  through  myfterious  thrilling  - 
emotion. 

When  we  mean  to  regale  ourfelves' 
with  peculiar  delicacies,  we  make  j 
him  repeat  the  fourth  book  of  his  | 
iEneis.  We  prevailed  upon,  him  to 
treat  us  with  it  this  alfternoonfor  the 
entertainment  of  our  mortal  flranger; 
at  every  fpeech  of  Dido  we  could 
not  help  crying  out  encore  !  encore ! 
Don  Pedro  attempted  to  cry  encore 
too;  but,  being  of  human  mold,  his  ; 
voice  fauitered,  he  was  overpowered,  ’ 
(either  with  pain  or  pieafure,  he 
knew  not  which),  the  word  was  but 
half  pronounced. 

Milton  ofeen  plays  the  Vlolincello 
to  the  other  three.  Mifs  Melpomene 
flole  a  trumpet  for  him  from  one  of 
his  own  angels,  who  came  here  on 
fo’me  errand  or  other,,  upon  which 
he  fomeiimes  gives  us  a  fob  in  fo  lof* 
ty  a  ftyle,  that  none  ot  us  chufe  to 
exhibit  after  him. 

He  never  repeats  his  battle  of  an- 
els  and  devils  to  us ;  he  owns,  that 
e  negledled  to  take  a  glafs  of  the 
mufes  phial  that  morning  when  he 
wrote  it,  by  which  means,  when  he 
reached  at  greatnefs,  he  ftumbled  in¬ 
to  extravagancej  but,  to  make  a-  , 


mends,  he  drank  two  bumpers  another 
day,  which  produced  the  dramatic 
dialogue  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
book,  in  'vjrhich  nature  is  admirably 
copied  in  fome  of  her  niceft  attitiidesi 
and  her  various  agitations,  when  op- 
prefled  by  irremediable  difafter,  fine-, 
ly  exhibited  in  the  deportment  of 
both  the  fpeakers. 

He  fays,  that  the  fame  dofe  like  • 
wife  produced  the  morning  fcene  at 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  bo okj  when 
Adam  awoke — in  ParadJfe. 

Wilkie  was  greatly  obliged  to  our 
Ladies  when  he  dwelt  above,  they 
fent  him  an  infpired  bottle  of  fine  old 
ne^lar  which  had  flood  in  th6ir  cel¬ 
lar  from  the  days  of  Homer,  and  was 
the  remains  of  a  cargo  made  for  his 
ufe.  He  blows  the  clarinet,  which 
as  far  as  its  compafs  of  notes  extends, 
accords  harmonioufly  with  the  great 
organ. 

We  had  a  petition  fothe  time  ago 
from  two  gentlemen  claiming  tp  be 
admitted  amongll  us,  figned  A.  Pope 
J.  Swift.  As  claims  of  that  kind  are 
always  referred  to  the  nine  Ladies 
aforefaidi  they  fat  in  judgement  up¬ 
on  the  cafe,  when,  after  hearing  par¬ 
ties,  Mifs  Clio,  who  was  Mrs  prefi- 
dent  for  the  time,  fummed  up  the 
evidence  in  a  long  and  learned  fpeech* 
which  fhe  concluded  iii  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

“  Thus  (my  fifters  beloved  of  Gods 
and  men,)  we  fee  how  the  cafe, 
(lands  refpeiling  thefe  gentlemen  ; 
neither  of  them  ever  received  from 
“  us  a  phial  of  that  facred  liquor 
«  which  is  diflilled  from  the  .qqin- 
‘‘  teffence  of  Ely fian  flowers,  whence,. 

by  the  llrifl  letter  of  our  laws, 
“  their  petition  falls  to  be  reje(5ted 
Yetj  in  refpeft  of  the  eminent  fer- 
“  vice  they  have  done  to  our  caufe 
in  introducing  a  correct  tafte^  and, 
enabling  mortals  to  judge  of  the 
“  value  of  our  bottles,  they  feem  en- 
titled  to  fome  favour  at  this  tribu- 
nal. 

Voi,V.  L 


TTie  prefbnt  of  the  filver  laced 
“  hat  and  flowered  fattin  frock, 
“  which  Mr  Pope  has  brought  to 
“  our  brother  Mr  Homer,  though 
exceedingly  handfomc,  will  not 
procure  him  a  feat  here^  becaufe 
they  are  woven  of  foreign  mate- 
rials.  The  Elfay  on  man  hath 
**  indeed  much  merit;  but  we,  my. 

fifiers,  have  no  concern  with  it.  If 
“  he  chufes  to  claim  a  place  among 
the  philofophers,  it  may  perhaps 
be  a  good  plea  with  that  ref^pcc- 
table  bodyi  efpecially  as  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke,whom  Minos  hath  ex- 
eluded  from  Elyfiumi  cannot  ap- 
“  pear  to  claim  the  philofophy  of  it 
as  his  ;  for  Mr  Pope  only  gave  it 
“  the  drefs  and  language  in  which 
**  it  now  appears.  His  Itroiigeft  plea 
“  is-  the  Rape  of  the  Lock;  which 
fhews  fo  much  originality,  live- 
Jy  imagination,  and  elegant  dic- 
tion,  mat  it  is  no  wUnder  if  he  is. 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
“  beholden  to  us  for  it;  but  ye 
“  know;  my  ;fi{lers,  that,  being 
“  of  a'minor  fpecies,  it  hath  nothing 
**  of  that  commanding  power  over 
the  fecret  foul  of  the  reader^ 
which  ouf  phials  always  conveyi 
How !  Doll  thou  blufh  at  this, 
Thalia,  my  dear  little  comic 
lifter?  Ah  !  I  perceive  yOu  have 
**  had  a  hand  in  it!  Well;  for  youf 
fake,  and  for  his  great  critical  merits 
although  he  can’t  be  allowed  to 
perform  in  our  concert,  let  him 
“  be  admitted  into  the  fociety,  and 
let  his  employment  be;  to  keep  the 
inftruments  of  the  performers  in 
tune* 

“  As  to  Dr  Swift,  mortals  Would 
perhaps  woiider  to  hear  that  he 
**  fliould  meet  with  any  mercy  from 
a  female  tribunal;  but  he  hath 
**  produced  an  extrad  from  the  re- 
**  cords  of  the  court  of  Minos^ 
“  the  judge  of  right  and.wrong,  by 
which  it  appears,  that,  when  thdl 
Dean  Rood  at  his  bar,  charged 


•  ■  •  I 

“  on  furpklon  ,of.  a  bad  heart,  on  “  few  mortals  know  to  diftlnguim 
“  accoiint  of  his  want  of  de{i-  “  our  genuine  phials'  from  coimter- 
cacy  and  refpc(?l:  for’  the  Ladies,  “  feits;  finooth  numbers  and  ele- 
he  was  acquitted  of  that  charge,  gant"*  verfification  are  often  ralf- 

•«  as  he  proved;  that  the  lafhes  of  “  taken  for  the  foul  of  poeti7;  where- 
his  quili  were  the  rorredtlons  of  a  “  as,  ye  know  well  they  make  'but 
“  friend,  inftead  of  the' wounds  of  a  “  the  body  of  it :  Even  a  lively  and 
foe;  and  we  have  been  informed  “  brilliant  imagination,  though  a 
**  by  many  female  ghofts,  that  they  “  neceifary  appendage  of  the  poetic 
«  had  been  much  obliged  to  him  for  character,  is  by  no  means'  the 

thefe,  though  they  would  never  “  choiceft  gifts  w^hich  we  have  pow-  i 

own  it  while  alive. - But,  as  to,  “  er  to  beftow:  Our  phials,  my  J 

our  concerns,  the  feverity  of  his  fiftersjour  PHIALS  of  infpiration,'  I 

difcipline  in  the  province  of  criti-  make  the  Poet;‘  thefe  communi-, 

«  cilrn,  was  neceff^ry  to  retrive  our  cate  that  magic  power  by  which  ^ 

finking  charaiSler  among  men,  “  he  can  mould  at  his  pleafure  the 
and  to  expel  from  the  world  a  moft  “  hearts  of  his  fellow  mortals;  to 
**  viciatcd  tafte  which  had  almoft^  **  deprefs — or  to  exalte — to  aftonifh, 
ruined  us.  *  In  w  hat  are*  called  his  — to  alarm — ^or  to'foothe, — to  call 

**  Poems,  his  thoughts  are  all  his  “  forth  the  bulging  tear — ortodi- 
bwm;  his  verfification  eafy, natural,  “  late  the  foul  through  fentiments 
*•  and  unaffedted:  In  refpedt  of  thefe,  “  of  heroic  virtue. 

his  merits,- though  in  ftridt  law  ♦*  To  our  own  honour,  my  fifters, 

**  he  is  no  Poet,  and  can  have  no-  “I  muft  fay,  that  our  favours  havd 
thing  to  do  in  the  concert,  we  ad-  •*  always. been  confined  to  men  of 
“  mit  him  to  vlfit  us  at  dinner,  and*  “  worth,  (here  fhe  raifed  her  tone  j 
promote  him  to' the  honour  of  be-  “  and  her  eye  fparkled),tis  true  they 
*<  ingour  chaplain.  "  are  generally  poor  fellows ;  but,  by 

“  And  thus,  my  fillers,  let  us  Hercules!  there  never  was  a' 

•*<  decern  and  declare.”  -  -  «  rogue  among  them  ;  I  don’t  mere- 

After  the  decifion  of  this  nice  “  ly  fay  they  are  honed,  that  is  but 
affair,  Mrs  Prelident,  jealous  of  the  ••  a  poor  compliment;  they  are  a 
honour  of  the  facred  choir,  and  generous  band,  (here  fhe  laid  her 
aiarmed  at  the  grounds  upon  hand  on  her  bread.)  Tneir  hearts 
which '  the  parties  had  reded  their  can  glo'W  with  pleafure  to  fee  o- 
claims,  arofe  from  her  feat  at  the  “  thers  happy,  and  their  bofoms  can 
bench,  to  addrefs  the  court  on  the  **  heave  with  the  figh  of  fympathetic 
fubje<d  of  their  interefls  at  large;  *•  forrow,  (here  fhe  took  it  ofi) ;  they 
and,  after  danding  felf-Golle<ded  for  a  “  can  fcorn  a  rafeal  and  a  coach, 
few  moments,  and  eyeing  her  audi-  Ye  know,  my  fiflers,  that  the 

^ce  in  the  oratorial  dyle,  die  deli-  tender,  the  humane,  and  the  gene^ 

vered  her  fentiments  in  the  follow-  rous  fentiments  of  the  heart,  are 
ing  fpeech,  which  die  pronounced  “  not  only  more  excellent  than '  the 
with  an  ekvated  voice,  and  exprefllve  **  ritual  of  poiitenefs,  which,  is  the 
gedure.  *•  mimicry  of  their  natural  effeds* 

'  ^  ^  but  are  indeed  thehighed  poiifh  of  1 

'  My  Sidersjbelpvedof  Gods  and^  which  human  nature  is  fufceptible.  J 
men;  Judge  then,  ye  gentle  wards'  of  I 

“  the  blooming  Apollo,  if  we  have  \ 
V  We  have  reafon  to  grieve,  **  not  reafon  -  to  glory  in  our  poetsy*  1 
though  we  need  not  wonder,  that  •*  and  to  exult  in  the  profped  of  that 


.  The  Supp'ofed  Rival : 

high  fentimental  elegance  which 
their  works  will  convey  to  thofe 
f‘  mortals  who  relilh  and  ,  imbibe 
their  fpirit.  Happy  are  they  who 
feel  the  charms  of  our  mayc  phi 
als,  and  crown  our  altars  with  lau- 
‘‘  rel ;  they  will  admire  the  beauties 
«  of  trankendent  virtue,  they  will 
“  cherilh  the  facred  emotions  of  a’ 
f*'  benevolent  heart,  and  ardently 
purfue  fubftantial  perfedion. '  , 

“  The  great  organT*  begins  to 
f‘  found — let  us  adjourn  the  court, 
my  fifters,  and  join  the  concert.’*^ 

.  Such  are  the  employments  of 
our  Bards,  and fuch  the  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure  of  our  female  tribuuaL  I 
have  only  had  time  to  mention  our 
capital  performers,  as  Don  Pedro  lets 
out  to-morrow  morning  for  the  earth. 
He  is  to  pafs  through  the  ivory  gate, 
where  he  will  be  inftaHed  a  knight 
pf  that  order,  according  to  the  rules 
pf  the  Shades. 

.  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  great  refped,  &;c.  &c. 

Joseph  Addison  Secretary. 

The  Supposed  Rival  ;  A  Dra¬ 
matic  Tale. 

IN  the  city  of  Aftorga,  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  ol  Leon 
in  Spain,  lived  a  Nobleman  caJled/ 
Don  Carlos,  whofe  great  fortune  did 
not  more  diftlnguilk  him*  than  his 
excellent  parts  and  benevolent  difpo- 
fition.  He  h^d  arrived  at  the  age  pf 
thirty,  without  thinkiiig  of  any  feri- 
ous  ’  connedlions  with  the  Jair  fex, 
when  he  was  one  night,  at  the  ope¬ 
ra,  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  Donna 
Clementina,  the  heirefs  of  the  Count 
Ramirez.  Carlos  waited  on  the 
Count  the  next  day,  and  requ^fted 
leave. to  addrefs  the  young  lady  ;  a 
circumftance  which  was  very  agree- 
to  her  father,  as  the  family  anej 
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chara(51er  of  the  lover  were  well 
'  known  to  him.  After  a  few  weeks, 
Carlos  had  made  lo  favourable  an  im- 
prtflion  on  the  mind  of  Clementina, 
that,  no  obje(51ion  ariHog  to  his  de- 
fire  ot  folernnlfing  the  nuptials  with  - 
the  utmod  expedition,  the  wedding- 
day  was  fixed,  and  preparations  made 
by  all  parties  to  celebrate  it  with  the 
greatell  demonfirations  of  joy. 

During  thofe  tranfadtlons,  Louifa, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  ot  Medo- 
nia,  having  been  ’  betrothed  to  AlV 
phonzo,  the  intimate  friend  ol  Car^ 
los,  was  obliged,  by  the  caprice  of 
the  Duke’s  temper,  to  break\ofF  the 
match';  wjiich  threw  Alphonzo  into' 
fuch  a  fit  of  defpair,  that  he  was  al- 
mofi:  deprived  of  his  fenfes,  and 
ported  to  Artorga,  in  order  to  receive 
confolation  from  the  counfels  of  his 
friend. 

A  difagreeable  old  Lord,  whofe 
riches  and  politiral  influence  occaii-* 
oned  the  Duke  of  Medonia  to  deter¬ 
mine  .to  make  him  Ills  •  fon-iu-law, 
was  foon  after  introduced^ to  Louifa; 
but-the  young  lady  wiis  fo  dilTatisfied 
with  his  behaviour,  that  fhe  could 
not  help  expretnug  her  difllke  in  very- 
plain  terms.  This  exceedingly  irri¬ 
tated  the  Duke;  and  he  peremptorily 
affured  her  fhe  murt  raarry  the  per- 
fon  of  his  choice,  or  repair  to  a  con¬ 
vent,  Finding  her  father  inexorable, 
in  fpite  of  all  her  foUicitiitions,  Ihe 
early  one  morning  departed  from  the 
caftl,e  of  Medonia,  accompanied  by 
her  maid-fervaiU  only;  and,  not- 
wilhrtanding  the  rtrideft  inquiry  was 
made  a. ter  her,  Ihe  had  the  addreis, 
lo^  elude  the  fearch  of  her  pui>  ; 
fuers. 

•  A  few  days,  before  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place  between  Clementina 
ajid  Carlos-  the  latter,  .  on  going 
hartily  into  h.ei:  apartment,  was  fur- 
prifed  at  the'  young  gen¬ 

tleman,  w’ho  precipitately*' kfc  the 
room  on  his  entrance.  He  alkcd  hk 
miftrefs,  wko  the  gentleman  wasi 
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And  his  fufpi cions  of  her  fecret  at¬ 
tachment  were  by  no  means  decrear 
fed,  on  her  appearing  remarkably 
confufed,  and  in  a  hefitating  manner 
declaring  he  was  an  acquaintance  Ihe 
had  known  for  fome  years. 

The  Demon  of  Jealoufy  now  had 
full  polTeffion  of  Carlos:  He  foon 
after  retired,  and  threw  himfelf  on  a 
fopha  in  a  parQxyfm  of  refentment. 
He  took  it  for  granted  the  yoqth  he 
faw  was  a  favourite  rival,  and  that 
Clementina  had  only  confented  to 
the  match  with  him  from  motives  of 
intercft.  In  order  to  haye  fufficient 
proofs  of  his  millrefs’s  infidelity,  hp 
'.directed  his  man  Lopez  to  tamper 
with  Clementina’s  maid,  who,  by 
dint  of  bribery,  told  all  (he  knew  of 
the  matter.  She  acquainted  Lopez, 
that  the  ftranger  had  arrived  at  the 
hotel  of  Count  Ramirez  the  night 
before,"  and  been  introduced  with 
tlie  (Ir idled  caution  to  her  miftrefs, 
■who  exprefled  the  utmoft  fatisf^^ion 
at  the  vifii:  That  they  were  Ihut  up 
together  in  Clemendna’s  clofet  for 
feveral  hours ;  and  that  (he  (the 
maid)  having  Hftened  for  feme  time 
in  the  antichamber,  frequently  heard 
them  talk  of  love,  and  faid  their 
converfation  was  often  interrupted 
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He  haftened  to  Alphonzo’s  houfc, 
and  intreated  him  a  while  to  forget 
his  own  diftreffes,  and  participate  in 
thofe  of  a  difiradfed  friend. .  He  re¬ 
cited  to  him  all  the  fatal  particulars 
he  had  heard  from  Lopez,  and  vow¬ 
ed  deftrudlion  upon  the  head  of  the 
happy  rival.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Alphonzo  endeavoured  to  appeafe 
his  paflion;  Carlos  had  worked 
bimfelt  up  into  a  fit  of  revenge,  that 
appeared  to  tlircaten  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  confequences. 

While  Alphonzo  was  ufmg  all  the 
arguments  in  his  power  to  calm 
the  tempeft  in  his  mind,  and  conju¬ 
ring  him,  in  the  warmed  terms  of 
affedtion,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
infidelity  he  complained  of  in  Cle¬ 
mentina  before  he  determined  to  fa- 
crifice  her  fuppofed  favourite ;  Lopez 
brought  him  an  account  that  the 
ftranger,  as  he  was  alTured  by  Cle¬ 
mentina’s  wewnan,  had  paid  her  ano¬ 
ther  yifit,  and  was  then  with  her  in 
her  apartment. 

At  this  intelligence,  Don  Carlos 
grew  quite  outrageous,  and,  break¬ 
ing  abruptly  from  his  friend,  in  fpite 
of  his  efforts  to  detain  him,  proceed¬ 
ed  haftily  to  the  palace  of  Count 
Ramirez,  where,  as  he  entered  the 


by  fighs  and  tears. 

Lopez  pade  a  faithful  report  to 
his  impatient  mafter  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  he  had  received,  and  confirm¬ 
ed  him  in  all  his  fufpicions.  Car¬ 
los  determined  one  time  to  detedl  his 
rival  and  ftab  hinn  before  his  mittreis; 
at  another,  to  expofe  her  to  her  fa¬ 
ther,  and  leayc  her  to  tfie  contempt 


court- yard,  he  was  fuddenly  accofted* 
by  the  Duke  of  Medonia,  who  feem-  j 

ed  in  as  much  perturbation  of  mind  1 

as  hiinfelf :  ‘  I  am  happy  to  meet  I  ’ 
you,  Don  Carlos,*  faid  his  Grace,  1 
<  for  I  have  fbmething  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  communicate  to  you.’  ‘You  I  < 
do  me  honour,  my  Lord,’  replied 
Carlos ;  ^  I  have  a  little  bufinefs  to 


fhe  fo  much  deferyed.  He,  at  other  difpatch  in  this  houfe,  and  then  Khali 
moments^  entertained  fome  faint  attend  your  Grace  wherever  you 
hopes  of  her  innocence,  and,  in  fhort^  pleafe.’  ‘  I  have  fome  bufinefs  here 
was  in  the  unhappy  fituation  deferi-  too,’  rejoined  the  Duke ;  and  they 
ed  by  the  poet,  '  '  both  afeended  the  fteps  of  the  porti¬ 


co  together,  where  they  were  met 

;  — O  what  damn’d  minutes  tells  he  by  Count  Ramirez,  who  embraced  , 
o’er  the  old  nobleman  with  great  cordis 

yfho.  dpats,  yet  doubts;  fufpedls,  ality. 
yet  fondly  ipves. 


/ 
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The  Suppofed  Rival :  ■ 

The  unhappy  Carlos  took  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  a  bridegroom,  while  their  mu¬ 
tual  compliments  were  pafiing;  and 
llipt  from  them  to  Clementina’s  a- 
partment.  Upon  the»  (fairs  of  her 
bed-chamber  he  met  her  waiting- 
maid,  who  feemed  greatly  alarmed 
at  his  prefence,  and  made  figns  to 
him  to  tread  foftly.  His  heart  now 
palpitated  to  the  hjgheft  degree.  He 
feized  the  girl  by  the  wriit,  and,  taking 
her  afide,  afked,  in  a  low  tremulous 
^voice,  if  the  (tranger  was  with  her  mif- 
trefs?  ‘  Oh,  dear  Sir,’  faid  the  maid, 

<  for  Heaven’s  fake,  don’t  make  a  di- 
llurbance  ;  but,  to  be  fure,  the  young 
gentleman  is  there,  and  has  been  in 
clofe  conference  with  my  Lady  this 
halt- hour.’ 

On  this  he  prefented  his  informant 
with  fome  pieces  of  gold,  and  bid 
her  retire.  He  then  (foie  foftly  to 
the  chamber-door,  and  liftened  with 
the  mofl  anxious  attention.  He 
could  not  dillinguilh  the  words  of  the 
dikourfe  at  firlf,  but  prefently  heard 
Clementina,  in  reply  to  foinethin^^ 
that  went  before,  in  which  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  a  fentence  he  did 
not  rightly  underftand,  fay,  ‘  No,  no, 
my  dear,  I  can  never  be  happy  with 
Carlos,  while  you  are  miferable.’ 

Being  fufficientiy  convinced  how 
juftly  his  fufpicions  were  founded, 
he  now  made  a  brifk  rapping  at  the 
door,  which  he  repeated  feveral  times 
before  it  was  opened  by  his  miftrefs, 
who,  at  the  fight  of  Carlos,  appear¬ 
ed  greatly  ,contufed.  He*  walked  in¬ 
to  the  apartment  without  ceremony, 
and  feating  himfelf  upon  a  fopha,  be¬ 
gan,  in  a.iarcaffical  manner,  to  apolo- 
gile  for  having  interrupted  her  con- 
verfation. 

Clementina,  who  was  (hocked  at 
the  familiarity  of  his  behaviour,  told 
him  he  afiumed  the  freedoms  of  a 
hufband  prematurely,  and  defired 
him  to  retire  to  another  apartment. 
Carlos  repeated  the  word  *  hufband* 
with  great  contempt,  and  expreffed 
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his  furprize  how  her  delicacy  could 
be  ofiended  with  his  condudl,  when 
(he,  at  that  inffant,  had  concealed  a 
gallant  in  her  apartment. 

The  aftonilhed  Clementina  treated 
this  expreilion  as  a  ridiculous  inffahee 
of  his  jealoufy,  and  declared  he  had 
been  moft  egregioufly  impofed  upon. 
In  lliort,  the  more  flrenuoufly  (he  de¬ 
nied  his  affertion,  the  more  he  was 
convinced  of  her  falfehood;  and, 
after  a  long  altercation,  he  made  to¬ 
wards  her  drelling-room  door,  dc» 
daring,  that  the  villain  who  had 
thus  infidioufly  injured  his  honour 
(hould  be  punifhed  for  his  treachery. 

At  the  initant  Clementina  oppofed 
his  entrance,  Count  Ramirez  unex- 
pededly  entered  the  room.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  nobleman  had  an  ef- 
fe<5l  upon  his  daughter  and  Carlos 
which  is  ealier  imagined  than  expref¬ 
fed  :  ‘  Y  our  friend  Alphonzo,  my  dear 
Carlos,*  faid  the  Count,  ‘  who  follow¬ 
ed  you  to  this  hoiife,  is  engaged 
in  an  unlucky  quarrel  below  with 
the  Duke  of  Medonia,  who  charges 
•him  with  healing  away  his  daughter; 
a  circumhance  which  the  Duke  has 
complained  of  to  the  court,  and  a 
guard  is  now  fent  for  to  convey  Al¬ 
phonzo  to  prifon.* 

M  dy,  my  Lord,*  faid  Carlos,  ‘  to 
aflTift  my  friend,'  and  banilh  myfclf 
for  ever  from  the  light  of  your  per¬ 
fidious  daughter,  who  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  conceals  a  wretch  unworthy  of 
her  afleftion  in  that  room.’  ‘  Tis  im- 
poflible,*  faid  the  Count.  ‘  Tis  truth,* 
cried  Carlos: — When  lo !  the  door 
of  the  drelling-room  was  fuddenly 
opened  by  the  perfon  within-(ide, 
who  iffued  out  in  the  form  of  a 
handfbme  Chevalier,  drefled  with 
great  elegance.  , 

Carlos  had  drawn  his  fword  half 
out  of  the  fcabbard,  when  the  youth 
exclaimed.  ‘  Hold,  Sir^  1  am  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  beg  pardon  of  this  worthy 
Nobleman,  for  the  confudon  I  have 
•  occafioned  in  his  family,  and  the  fuf- 
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piclons  I  have  created  m  your  mind, 
with  refpe«5t  to  the  moft  amiable  of 
women.  I  underftand  my  father  has 
unjuftly  charged  Alphonfo  with  clan- 
deltineiy  taking  me  from  his  houfe. 
To  av.oid  a  hateful  marriage,  or  be¬ 
ing  fent  to  ^  Convent,  I  rafhly  made 
an  elopement;  and,  the  better  to 
conceal  my  perfon,  put  on  this  dif- 
guife,  and  fought  an  afylum  with 
my  deareft  friend  Clementina.  I 
confefs  the  folly  of  my  condud,  and 
intreat  you,  my  Lord  Ramirez,  to  in¬ 
tercede  with  my  father  to  f  orgive  me, 
and  to  ceafe  perfecuting  the  wrong- 
^:d  Alphonfo  for  a  tranfaiftion  he  is 
totally  unacquainted  with.’  *  _ 

.  The  Count' was  exceedingly  ftruck 
with  Louifa’s  generofity,  and  (while 
the  embarafled  Carlos  was  making  ^ 
thoufand  apologies  for  the  abfurdity 
of  his  behaviour,  and  explaining  the 
caufe  of  his  jealoufy)  reprefented'the 
particulars  he  had  jufl  heard  froin 


Louifa,  in  fo  forcible  a  light  to 
Duke,  that  the  latter '  immediateljf 
fent  Alphonfo,  who  had  been  feized 
by  a  party  of  the  guards,  at  liberty 
The  trembling  young  lady^  foon 
after,  appeared  before  her  'father, 
and  implored  his  pardon  in  terms 
that  (hewed  her  a  fincere  penitent,.  . 

■  The  Duke  had  received  fo  good 
an  impreflion'of  Alphonfo’s  condud 
from  the  Count,  and  was  fo  alfedled 
by  the  diftrefs  of  his  daughter,  that 
he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  ratify 
their  former  union;  and,  the  quar¬ 
rel  between  Clementina  and  Carlos, 
which  arofe  from  his  jealoufy,  being 
foon  accommodated,  Alphonfo  and 
Louifa  were  married  the  fame  day 
with  them,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Aftorga;  and  the  families  lived 
together  in  a  date  of  uninterrupted  | 
felicity  for  many  years  after. 


F  O  E 

HYMN  to  NEMESIS. 

AVengin^  Ncmefis,  of  rapid  wing, 

Goddels  of  eye  fevere,  thy  praiie 
fing  : 

Againft  thy  influence,  ruler  of  our,  lives. 
Daughter  of  Jiiftice,  man  but  vainly  ftrives, 
thine  to  check  with  adamantine  rein 
The  pride  of  mortals,  and  their  wiflies  vain  ; 
Of  infolence  to  blunt  the  lifted  dart. 

And  drive  black  Envy  from  the  canker’d 
'  heart. 

Still  at  the  pleafure  of  thy  refliefs  wheel, 
Whofe  track  the  f'ates  from  human  eyes  con- 
/  '  ceal, 

,-Our  fortune  turns ;  arid  in  life’s  toilfome  race 
*Tis  thine,  invifiblc,  our  fleps  to  trace; 

To  drew  with  flowers,  or  thorns,  the  doubtful 
maze, 

And  by  thy  rule  to  circumfcribc  our  days. 

Infuiting  tyrants,  at  thy  dire  decree, 

|gow  the  proud  head,  and  bend  the  (lubbom 

knee : 


T  R  Y, 

Inflexible  to  each  unjufl  demand 
Frowning  thou  hold’lt  thy  fcalcs  with  (Icady 
hand. 

Incorruptible  judge,  whom  nought  can  movC|^ 
Nor  lefs  infallible  than  mighty  Jove  : 

Great  guardian  1  cyer  watchful,  ever  near, 

O  facred  minifler  of  juflice,  hear  ! 

Avenging  Nemtfi^,  of  rapid  wing, 

Qpddcfs  of  eye  fevere,  thy  praife  we  flng. 
And  let  Aflraca,  thy  companion,  fhare 
Our  pious  praifes,  and  our  fervent  prayV, 
She  mounts  the  ikies,  or  plunges  fito  bell 
With  rapid  flight,  the  deeds  of  man  to  tell; 
Dread  Juflicc  !  whole  report  has  power  t'aA>. 
fuage  ' 

The  wrath  of  gods,  and  calm  infernal  rage. 
- r: - ^ — TT - -  - 
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SURE  as  our  earth  around  the  fun. 

Its  annual  journey  rolls, 

‘Or  its  diurnal  travel  takes 

From  centers  at  the  (Me*;, 


/ 


d  E 


Sure  as  the  orb  that  guilds  the  day ' 
vWith  fplcndors  all.hisown. 

Still  (beds  an  unremitting  ray 
From  his  imperial  throne : 

■*  ) 

i!  Sure  as  the  regent  of  the  night,  *■* 

In  milder  beauty  gay, 

:  pillfibutes  her  imparted  light,  • 

‘  fair  rival  of  the  day  ; ' 

'  i 

Sure  is  the  fparkling  worlds  that  gild 
L  The  regions  of  the  Iky, 

[  A  godlike  fatisfa^lion  yield, 

I  In  Rcafon*s  ravilh*d  eye  : 

Sure  as  the  fpring  in  beauty  brightj 
^  ,  Or  fummer  in  her  bloom, 

•  Or  autumn,  rich  in  every  gift* 

■  Foretel  the  winter’s  gloom  : 


So  fwre  the  gloom  of  Death  fhall  come, 
To  ftrike  the  young  and  gay  ; 

Then  let  them  all,  while  liie  remains, 
Think  on  the  Shortest  Day. 


ji  The  following  Lines  are  general'^  aferihed  to 
Soame  Jenny  ns,  Ejq\ 

f^Rown’d  be  the  man  with  lading  praife. 
Who  firll  contriv’d  the  pin. 

To  lopft  mad  horles  from  the  chaile, 

"*  *  And  live  the  necks  within  !  ' 

See  how  they  prance,  and  bound,  and  fltip, 
^And  all  contronl  difdain  I 
They  bid  defiance  to  the  whip. 

And  tear  the  filken  rein  !  , 

Awhile  we'  try  if  art  or  drength 
Arc  able  to  prevail ;  .  ; 

h  But  hopclcfs,  when  we  find  at  length 
That  all  our  efforts  fail. 

With  ready  foot  the  fpring  we  prefs, 

'  Out  jumps  the  magit  plug  : 

Then  difengag’d  from  all  didreis, 

,  We  fit  quite  fafe  and  fnug. 

The  pamper'd  deeds,  their  freedom  gain*d, 

^  Run  off  full  fpced  together  ; 

But  having  no  pian  afeertaiu’d, 

■  'They'run  they  know  not  whither. 

>  j  Boys  who  love  mifehief  (and  of  courfc , 

'  Enjoying  the  difader) 

Bawl,  Stop ’em,  dop'^em,  till  they’re  hoarfe, 

,  I  But  mean  to  drive  them  fader. 


Each  claiming  now  his  nat'ral  rights  ' 
Scorn’s  to  obey  his  brother ; 

So  they  proceed  to  kick  and  bite, 

•  ^And  worry  one  another.  -  ' 

Hungry  at  lad,  and  blind  and  lame, 

(  Bleeding  at  nofe  and  eyes) 

By  futferings  grown  mighty  tame. 

And  by  experience  wile  ; 

With  bellies  full  of  liberty, 

But  void  of  oat«  and  bay,  , 

They  both  fneak  back,  their  folly  fee. 
Add  run  no  more  away. 

Let  all  who  view  the  iodruOIvc  feene. 
And  patronile  the  plan, 

Give*  thanks  to  Gio’lter’s  worthy  Dcati^  .. 
’  For,  Tucker, — thou’it  the  man. 


GRACE,  with  oM  ExpUcalwnf  or  Tranjlation 
of  Simplex  Munditiis.  Bj  Edward' 

.  D - X,  Efq; 

S  '  “  * 

Exiraded  from  Poetical  Amitfements  at  a  VilU 
near  Bath.  '  * ' 

i4  \ 

Grace  was  in  all  her  deps  j  Heaven  in 
her  eye;  ‘  ”  ‘  . 

1  do  not  believe  a’  word  on’t ;  no,  not  1. 

Pray  from  what  chapter  did  your  wifdom  ga-* 
thcr 

That  mother  Eve  had  on  a  fingle  feather  ? 

She  might  be  deck’d  indeed  to  Adam’s'wilhcsi 
»'  For  e’er  (he  fell,  die  Simplex. was*  Munditiis. 
Her  garb  was  truly  fimp’e,  nat’fal,  plain,* 

And  (till  the  dcv’l  was  in  her)  free  from  dain*. 
But  now  the  folc  criterion  of  Grace, 

Confids  in  dreding  like  the  feather’d  race  ;  • 
Perch'  then,  ye  feather’d  fair,  on  every  fpray 
Of  Miller’s  grove,  and  ulber  in  fweet  May. 

»  •  #  ♦  I  #  *  *  I 

See  Coquetilla  dowm  Fops-allc)'^  march, 
With“Tfod1ing  pluniel ;  fo  flow,  fo  ftiff,  fo 
*  darch. 

So  have  j  lecn-i-Scen  what,  a  fiery  dragon  ? 

No  ;  The  proud  fore-horlc  of  a  loaded  wag¬ 
gon  ;  * 

'*  Feathers  and  furbelows  eclipfejiis  eyes, 
And:wjeld  dedru^tion  at  afpiring  flics:  ^ 

So  Coquctilla’s  odrich  feather  flows 
Tq  flap  dtdru£tion  on  prefiimptuous  beaux.  i 
If  (blit  it  can’t  be,  nbw'the  world’s  fo'good) 
Heaven  Ihould'infli^V  another  general  flood  ;*  ■ 
What  blunders  would  enfue  in  Noah’s  ark, 
BirdS)  beads,  and  men,  together  in  tlfe  dark;^ 
Some  peer  may  mil's  his  deary  in  the  pen, 

And  come  out  coupled  with  a  Fricfland  ben. 
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Or  fome  fair  lady  from  her  lord  may  wander. 
And  be  enamour'd  with  a  fiUy  gander. 

’Twas  but  three  years  ii nee  Gallic  frifeurs 
put  on  * 

Our  lady's  ftioulders,  a  vile  tete  de  muton  : 
Could  ye  conceive  chat  there  was  any  grace 
Or  beauty  in  a  poor  (heep's  head,  or  face  ? 
Tell  me,  ye  fops  of  that  faiitaflic  nation. 
Where  will  you  lead  us  next  with  ton  and  fa- 
(hion  ? 

In  feventy-fivc  you've  feather'd  all  our  fair, 
Perhaps  next  year  you’ll  deck  'em  all  with 
hair; 

Would  it  rot  make  the  gentle  Strephon  flare 
To  fee  fwcet  Phillis  like  a  KufTian  bear  ? 

To  fee  thofe  lovely  cheeks,  that  ihow-whitC' 
bread. 

As  rough  and  rugged,  as  a  magpye's  ncfl ; 

*Tis  flic — (he  comes — my  jocund  mufc!  *  Fis 
fhe  ! 

Beaming  with  decent  grace,  and  majefly : 

She  conics  like  fome  bright  angel  from  above  f 
In  every  gefture  dignity  and  love ; 

With  confeious  virtue  grac^uily.  array'd - ^ 

She's  all  perfection  ’Tis  the  bluc*cy’d  maid. 

Thus  to  the  feather'd  race  jhe  fhews  her  love^ 
She  wears  the  foftnefs  of  the  gentle  dove. 

The  peacock's  plnmes,  and  dignity  of  pace. 
Teach  her  how  beauty  is  improv'd  by  Grace. 
In  Philomela  chaunting  to  her  mate 
She  reads  the  comforts  of  a  wedded  (late. 

'  The  hen  domefliC,  with  her  foftering  wing* 
Shews  her  the  cares  her  little  brood  will 
bring. 

Tc  Macaronis— (ratens,  kites,  and  daws) 
Sbc'il  guard  her  chickeps  from  your  ravenous 
claws :  ^ 

Her  conduct  here  by  gods  and  men  approv'd. 
When  (he's  call'd  hence  from  all  on  earth  fhe 
lov'd :  '  "  • 

The  bird  of  Jove  (hall  fhew  her  how  to  rife 
To  the  blefl  manCons  of  the  vaulted  fkies; 
Through  Heaven^s  wide  gates  her  innocence 
and  grace  ‘  / 

Will  be  her  pafiport  to  an  angel*s  place. 


With  virtue  crown’d  (feathers  that  ne*e 
.  can  fade)  •  ' 

I  hope  you’ll  like  my  lovely  blue-ey'd  maid  : 
Not  from  the  ton,  but  her,  I’d  have  you  traci 
The  furefl  means  to  plume  yourfclves  wit| 
Grace.  ' 

If  you  approve  the  pattern  that  fhe  brings. 
Give  us  a  chirp,  yc  fair,  and  clap  your 


Humorous  Defeription  of  a  Modern  Head-Dr^ 

^  From  the  fame  • 

A  Cap  like  a  bat, 

(Which  was  once  a  cravat) 

Part  gracefully  platted  and  pinned  is  ; 

Part  fluck  upon  gauze, 

Refembles  mackaws. 

And  all  the  fine  birds  of  the  Indies. 

Bur  above  all  the  refl 
A  bold  Amazon’s  creft 
Waves,  nodding  from  fhouldcr  to  fhoulder ; 
At  once  to  furprife, 

And  to  ravifh  all  eyes. 

To  freighten  and  charm  the  beholder. 

In  fhort,  head  and  feather. 

And  wig  ail  together. 

With  wonder  and  joy  would  delight  yc; 
Like  the  piClure  I’ve  fecn,  ‘  , 

Of  th*  adorable  queen  ** 

Of  the  beautiful,  blefl  Ocaheite. 

Yet  Mifs  at  the  room's 
Muft  beware. of  her  piumesj 
For,  if  Vulcan  her  feather  embraces^ 

Like  poor  Lady  Ijaycock, 

She'll  burn  like  a  haycock. 

And  roafl  all  the  Loves  and  the  Graces; 


Of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  cf  Language*  Vol.  III.  8vo,  5  s.  3  d.  r/2  hoards*  Edin^ 
burgh 9  Balfour;  London^  Cadeii.  /  , 

The  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  this  author  to  acquire  the  eftimatloir  of 
the  public,  feem  to  have  a£Fc£led  both  his  temper  and  reafoning;! 
and,  it  is  with  pain,  we  remark,*  that,  in  the  volume  before  us,  his  cha* 
radteriftic.weakneffes  are  prominent  and  ftriking  to  a  degree,  that  muft  ex¬ 
cite  furprife  and  companion.  > 

He  appears  to  impute  an  importance  to  himfelf  for  the  mortification  he  has 
given  to  human  vanity 9  by  the  account  he  has  exhibited  of  man  in  his  infan¬ 
tine  ftate.  But,  we  caa  aifure  him,  that  his  whims  on  this  fubje^,  iafteai 
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of  having  been  ofFenfive  and  troublefome,  have  only  ferved  the  purpofes  of 
mirth.  The  public  could  not  be  difpleafed  with  what  it  did  not  believe  •  and,  the 
condition  of  man  would  be  melancholy,  indeed,  if  either  his  vanity  or  his. 
cafe  were  to  be  difturbed  by  an  ifolated  imbecillity  or  a  ftckly  aiFedtation^ 

He  fancies  he  has  offended  the  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age ;  and  this, 
for  no  reafon  that  can  be.  difcovcred,  but  becaufe  he  has  been  im¬ 
pertinent  to  them.  In  the  excefs  of  an  undiftinguilhing  admiration,  he 
had  recommended  to  them  the  writings  of  Plato  and  of  Ariftotle.  He 
chofe  to  forget,  that  they  were  not  only  fufHciently  acquainted  with  thefc 
writers,  but  that  they  were  familiar  with  difcoveries  and  with  .knowledge 
to  which  antiquity  had  no  pretenfions.  And,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
he  aftedls  to  hold  out,  as  the  tafhion  of  the  times,  ‘  That  mad  philofophy 
<  which  excludes  mind  from  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.*  This  philofophy, 
however,  has  been  loudly  reprobated;  and  it  is  an  infult  to  the  human 
feelings  and  underftanding  to  conceive,  that  its  influence,  in  any  period, 
can  be  either  formidable  or  extenfive. 

His  infincerity,  on  thisoccaflon,  deferves  not  praife^  and  the  motive  of  ir, 
we  fear,  is  ftill  lefs  honourable.  By  the  afftimed  pofltion  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  philofophy,  he  meant  to  fharpeu  his  inve(ftive  againft  particular  per- 
fons,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  its  partizans.  He/ accordingly,  pours  out 
againft  them  his  indignation .  and  contempt;  he  divefts  them  of  genius  as 
well  as  of  learning;  and  he  will  not  allow  that  they  are  either  philofophers 
or  gentlemen  f.  We  pretend  not  to  apologize  for  this  philofophy*  and,  it 
is  not  our  prefent  bufinefs  to  examine  whether  he  has  given  a  fair  account  of 
it;  but,  we  will  be  forward  to  obferve,  that  it  is  poffible  to  oppofe  it  with¬ 
out  calumniating  its  followers. 

The  idea  of  his  own  importance,  which  never  forfakes  this  writer,  has 
Sdfo  induced  him  to  indulge  a  drain  of  unmannerly  abufe  againft.  thofe, 

f  “  My  attcmpfto  revive,**  fays  the  author,  in  his  Preface,  ‘  the  old  philofophy  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  will  much  difpleafc' thofe  who  think  we  have  arrived  to  the  fummit  of  philofophy 
and  fcience  of  every  kind  ;  and  it  will  be  thought  by  them  a  difgrace  to  this  very  learned  age, 
that  it  ftioutd  be  propofed.to  us  to  go  to  fchool  again,  and  return  to  thofe  mafters  once  ib  re¬ 
vered  by  our  anceftors,  but  now  almoft  univcrfally  exploded. 

**'  It  is  for  the  honour  of  this  antient  philofophy,  that  there  has  been  no  example,  as.  far  as 
I  know,  of  any  man  learned  in  it  who  was  addidted  to  that  mid  philofo^ioy  fo  prevalent  in  our 
days,  which  excludes  tmnd  from  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  The  phi’ofophcrs  of  this  kind  ( 
have  treated  not  only  with  indignation  but  contempt,  as  men  of-  whom  it  may  be  truly  laid 
what  Caligula  the  Emperor  faid  moft  falfely  of  Virgil  the  poet,  that  they  are  nullius  tngenii  ft; 
minimae  doBrinae,%  To  fuch  men,  w  hofe  chief  motive  for  puMilhing  dodlrincs  fo  pernicious  to. 
mankind  is  vanity,  ^nd  an  affectation  of  fuperior  parts,  1  muft  have  given  moft  deadly  of¬ 
fence,*’ 

In  a  note  to  his  fourteenth  chapter,  fpeaking  of  Lord  Shaftlbury,  he  h«5  the  following 
paffage  ;  “  But  his  matter  does  not  plrafe  me  io  much  as  his  ftyle ;  becaufc  I  approve  of  no¬ 
thing  written  againft  the  cftablilhed -religion  ot  the  country,  whether  in  the  way  of  ferious  ar- 
gunxent,  or  of  rWiculc.  The  raillery,  it  is  true,  of  my  l..ord  Shaftlbury  is  very  delicate  ;  and 
he  has  treated  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  its  ptofeffjrs,  with  decency,  at  leaft,  and  good  breed-, 
ing,  which  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of  fome  later  inhdel  writers,  one  of  whom  has  told  us, 
in  lb  many  words,  that,  before  a  man  can  believe  the  Bible  hiltory,  the  whole  principles  of 
his  underftanding  muft  be  fubverted.  But  my  Lord  Shaftfbury  was  a  high-bred  man  offa- 
fliion,  who  had  improved  a  natural  good  tafte,  not  only  by  the  ftudy  of  the  politenefi  of  antient 
dialogue f  to  ufe  his  own  exprcffion,  but  by  keeping  the  bell  company  in  the  age  in  which  he. 
lived — a  thing  which  1  hold  (Q  be  no  lefs  neceffary  to  make  a  polite  writer,  than  a  weU*bred| 
gentleman.** 

Voi,.  M 
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whom  he  terms  *  the  faftiiouable  auth9rs  of  this  age/  Thefe  he  confider:^ 
as  contemptible  and  ignorant;  and,  yet  he  allows,  that  they  arc  polTefTed 
of  the  national  efteem  and  favour.  He  fupports  not  his  charge  by  examples 
of  debility  and  defedt.  And  thus,  we  have  his  private  opinion  againft  the 
colledlive  fenfe  of  the  nation.  When  an  individual,  in  the  extremity  of  fol¬ 
ly,  or  in  the  heat  pf  paffion,  fo  far  Ibfes  the  refpedl,  which  is  confeffed- 
ly  due  to  a  cultivated  age,‘  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  in  what  light  his  af. 
fertions  are  to  be  regarded. 

The  great  fource  of  this  indecent  animofity  againft  fafhionable  authors 
is  a  fuppofition  of  this  writer,  that  they  contemn  antient  learning,  and  have 
iio»t  formed  themfelyes  upon  antient  models.  There  is  falfehood  in  the  one- 
charge,  and  abfurdity  in  the  other.  The  genius,  the  judgment,  and  the 
tafte  which  have  been  difplayed  by  the  authors  of  antiquity  attfadl,  at  pre- 
fent,  the  higheft  admiration.  And  we  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  this  au¬ 
thor  niiftakes,  for  a  contempt  of  antient  learning,  the  contempt  of  pedantry. 
The  laft,  indeed,  diftinguifhes  the  prefent  times.  Men  of  letters  are  now 
content  io  admire  the  antiehts,  and  do  hot  ^hink  of  adoring  them.  They 
confider  them  rather  as  guides  than  as  mafters.  They  can  profit  by  their 
refledtions,  without  adopting  theni  with  an  implicit  veneration.  They  can 
attend  to  their  compofitipn  and. their  ftyle,  without  fubmitcing  to  the  futile 
labour  of  imitating  them.  A  few  pafiages  of  original  compofition  are  of  ' 
more  value  than  whole  volumes  of  imitation,  even  though  the  models  imi¬ 
tated  were  Plato,  Demofthenes,  and  Ariftotle  f .  This  fervility  may  be  ufe- 
ful  in  the  education  of  children;  and  it  may  be  an  ornament  to  men  who 
refemble  them.  But,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  it  will  ever  happen,  that 
thpfe  who  attain  the  higheft  honour  and  diftindlion  will  not  be  of  the  herd 
of  imitators.  They  will  be  men,  who  can  think  and  write  for  themfelves; 
who  glow  with  the  warmth  of  invention,  knd  feel  the  impulfes  of  a  vigour- 
pus  mind. 

The  envy  which  inarks  the  farcafms  of  the  author,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
fafhionable  writers,  is  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked  by  the  moft  carelefs 
reader.  He  faw  them  poffeffed  of  excellencies  he  was  never  to  reach,  and 
of  a  reputation  he  was  never  to  acquire.  He  fickened  at  the  fight  of' laurels 
he  was  hot  doomed  to  gather;  And,  in  an  agony  of  difappointment,  he  ex- 
pofes  h^mfelf  in  the  following  burft  of  vulgarity, 

*  In  my  firft  volume,  I  may  be  faid  to  have  attacked  human  vanity,  by 
what  I  have  faid  of  man  in  his  natural  ftate.  And,  in  my  fecond  volume, 

I  have  fhocked  the  natmal  vanity  by  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  lah- 


•j*  Wc  are  aw^re  that  this  author  confidcrs  that  there  is  nothing  original  in  modern  times.  ! 

**  The  cafe,**  fays  he,  “  truly  is,  that  cither  there  is  fomc  author  whom  we  admire,  and  pri*-'  I 

pofe  to  ou^felves  as  a  model,  which  I  believe  generally  happens,  or  we  take  infenfibly,  and 
uithout  knowing  it,  after  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  thofc  with  whom  we  converfe,  or  of  the 
hooks  which  we  read  ;  and  the  utmoft  that  invention  has  ever  dqne  in  this  matter,  is  either  to 
improve  of  heighten  one  ftyle  that  has  been  formerly  ufed,  or  to  mix  different  ftylcs  together,  j 

and  temper  the  one  with  the  other.**  '  He  fpeaks  ftill  more  ftrangely  in  the  following  paftage: '  | 

“  Thefe  gentlemen,**  (he  had  been  railing  againft  fafhionable  wi  iters,)  “  kpow  little  or  nothing  j 
oi  i\\t  antient  Ijearningy  nor  indeed  of  any  good  learning  of  any  kind ^  but  fet  pp  for  writers  ; 

upon  the'ftock  of  their  own  wit  and  genius  merely,  not  knowing  that  the  greateft  natural  ge-  ! 

nius,  if  it  be  not  furnifhed  with  materials  by  the  ftudy  of  bopks,  or '  the  practice  of  bufinefs,' 
and  the  knowledge  of  nliankind  thence  arifing,  cannot  produce  any  thing  of  value  ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  not  fufticient  for  an  artift  of  apy  i^md  to  have  both  genius,  and  matpials  for 
that  genius  to  work  upon,  if  he  be  not  likewife  inftru6ted  in  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  have 
formed  his  tafte  by  the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the  beft  models.’* 


9^ 
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gU^gc  and  poetry,  compared  with  thofe.  of  thp  antients.  But,  5ri  this  vo¬ 
lume,  by  what  I  have  faid  of ftyle^  and  of  thole  great  antient  mafters  of  the 
Vvriting  art,  the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  whoni  can  alone,  in  my  judgment, 
form  a  good  ftyle,  I  am  afraid  I  have  raifed  lip  againft  myfelf  a  more  for- 
Hlidable  fet  of  enemies  than  any  I  have  hitherto  mentioned ;  I  mean  the 
falhionable  authors  of  this  age,  who  have  acquired  great  reputation  as  well 
as  profit  by  theit*  writings^  and. yet  muft  be  confeious  that  it  is  not  upon 
thofe  models  they  have  formed  their  ftyle*  I  aid  delirous  of  the  praife  of 
very  few;  but  I  would  not  willingly  give  offence  to,  any;  and,  if  thofe 
gentlemen  will  accept  as  an  apology  \yhat  follows;  I  fhall  be  glad  of  it.. 
In  the  firft  place,  then^  if  they /have  really  formed  fo  fine  a  ftyle  and  tafte 
of  writing,  as  they  and  their  admirers  fuppqfe,  without  the  afliftance  of 
learning,  it  is  the  greater  praife  of  their  genius  and  natural  parts,  and  they 
may  with  juftice  defpife  me  and,  others  who  grovel  fo  meanly  after  the  an- 
tients,  adoring^  at  a  dijianc€^  th$Je  footfteps  in  which  we  muft  confefs  ourfelves 
unable  to  tread.  Nor  have  I  faid  any,  thing  of  their  writings  in' particular, 
though  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  animadverting  pretty  feverely  upon  the 
iftyle  of  fome  antient  authors.  .  They  may,  therefore,  for  me,  admire  them- 
felves  as  much  as  ever;  and  their  panegyrifts  may  continue  to  fet  them  up 
as  ftandards  for  ftyle  and  compofition,  an<^  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  clalTics,  when  they  fhall  be  intirely  neglected  and  forgoti  Further,  I 
acknowledge,,  that^  if  I  had  addreffed  this  work  to  them,  in  which  I  have 
fo  much  extolled  authors  that  they  do  not  read  to  underftand,  it  would 
have  been  very  ill-bred ;  but  they  Ihould  confider,  that  I  Write  not  for  them, 
but  chiefly  for  the  fcholars  in  England,  apd  for  the  few  that  the  prevalence 
of  the  French  learning  has  left  yet  remaining  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  If 
this  does  not  fatisfy  them’,  nothing  remains  but  that  they  fhould  continue 
to  abufe  me  in  Magazines  and  Reviews,  by  themfelves;  or  fome  namelefs 
fcribblers  that  they  inftigate;  fecuire  againft  any  anfwers  from  me.  For, 
though  I  think  myfelf  very  much  obliged  to  thofe  who  correff  the  many 
errors  I  muft  have  falleU  into  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  and  fo  various  a  work, 
and  am  ready  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  Upon  every  occafion,  I  am  not 
fo  meanly  vain  as  to  value  either  the  cenfure  or  applaiife  of  ignorance: 

Falfus  honor  jdvat,  aiit  mendax  infamia  terreti 

Quern  nifi  mendofum  aut  mendaccm; 

But,  whatever  they  may  fay  of  my  knowledge'  Of  antient  learning,  they 
ftiould  not,  out  of  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  country,  fay  any  thing  to  the ' 
difparagen^ent  of  the  learning  itfelf;  nor  publifli  to  the  world,  that  a  man 
ki  Scotland  cannot  be  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  without  running 
the  hazard  of  being  efteemed  a  man  of  no  tafte  or  genius  for  fciencef.  For,'  . 

f  **  In  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review  for  the  month  of  July  1773,  there  is  a  review' 
6f  Mr  riarris’s  Philoibphicai  AVrangements,  which  concludes  in  this  manner :  *  Upon  the 

whole,  Mr  Harris,  even  in  che  prclent  volume,  with  all  its,  impcrfedlions,  has  an  elevation 
‘  of  fentiment  that  rifes  above  the  ordinary  reach  of  mere  clafCcal  fcholars.  He  may  be  con- 
‘  fidi^rcd  as  a  fingular  exception  to  a  general  and  well  founded  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have 

*  been  remarkable  for  their  ikill  in  Gieek  and  Latin,  have  feldom  difeovered  »  goqd  tafte,  or 

*  any  talents  for  phiiofophical  difquiftiion.* 

What  would  thofe  fcribblers  be  at  ?  Would  they  put  an  end  to  the  grammatical  ftrt, 
which  is  only  learned  by  the  ftudy  of  thefe  languages  ?  Do  they  not  know,  that  a  rude,  im- 
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though  it  be  true,  that  antlept  literature  is  much  declined  among  us,  it 
heartily  regretted,  not  only  by  the  fcholar,  but  every  man  of  fenfe  and  lo¬ 
ver  of  his  country,  as  the  lofs  of  what  was  once  the  greateft  ornament  of 
thts  country.” 

In  this  miferable  efFu(ioii,^we  find  not  ‘  the  elevation  of  fpirit  and  fenti- 
ment  which  the  antient  learning,  and  that  learning  only,  can  beftow’  !*  The 
fcholars,  however,  of  England  may  be  able  to  make  the  difcovery.  To  us 
it  bears  the  marks  of  a  mind  ill  at  eafe.  And,  we  believe,  it  would  puzzle 
the  acutenefs  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  to  fearch  out  any  folid  reafon,  why  the 
ignorance  of  fafhiohable  writers,  or  of  namelefs  fcribblers,  fhould  produce  this 
infolence,  and  thefe  wailings.  An  ignorant  criticifm  deferves  no  notice,  and 
provokes  no  paflion.  It  leads  no.  difappointed  author  to  expofe  his  pater-* 
hal  fenfibilities ;  and  it  does  not  drive  him  into  a  confufion  of  ideas.  It 
pafies  away  in  contempt,  and  perifhes  in  filence*  That  this  defcription  ap¬ 
plies  not  to  the  criticifm  in  queftion,  the  impreffion  made  by  it  is  the  fulleft 
demonftration ;  and  it  does  not  become  us  to  fuggeft  any  thing  ftronger  in 
its  praife  Its  reprobation  by  the  author,  unfupported  with  evidence, 
and  marked  with  abfurdity,  has  been  heard  with  a  Ihiile,  and  has  been  cur¬ 
rent  without  convidlion.  And,  he  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  fay  of  him 
with  exa€f  propriety,  that  he  is  furious  without  Itrength,  and  noily  without 
argument.  The  faifus  honor  would  not  permit  him  to  acknowledge  what  he 
could  not  refute;  and  the  mendap infamia^  which  he  applies  to  others,  flies 
back  to  himfelf. 

What  is,  if  poflTibk,  more  ridiculous,  he  accufes  his  Reviewers  of  publifti* 
ing  to  the  world,  ‘  That  a  man  in  Scotland  cannot  be  a  good  Greek  and 
Latin  fcholar,  without  running  the  hazard  of  being  efteemed  a  man  of  no 
tafte  or  genius  for  feience and,  filling  his  head  with  this  chimera,  he  builds 
upon  it.  They  never  employed  this  language;  they  never  adopted  this  feh- 
timent.'  Tht  fimple  grammarian,  or  the  fubmiffive  pedant,  was  the  perfonage 
of  whom  they  fpoke;  and  of  him,  furely,  it  may  be  faid,  with  truth,  that 
he  feldom  difeovefs  a  good  tafte  or  any  talents  for  difquifition  f .  This 


perfeft-Unguage,  fnch  «sowrs,  cannot  be  otherways  improved  than  by  the  ftudy  of  more  per- 
fc£l  languages  ?  Would  they  deltroy  all  beamy,  elegance,  and  even  pcrfpicuity  of  liyle  \  Would 
they  have  our  learning  and  philofophy  to  fpeak  a  language  as  barbarous  as  the  German  me- 
taphyfics  of  Leibnitz,  or  the  SwecHlh  natural  hiftory  of  Linnaeus,  which  are  not  even  intel¬ 
ligible,  except  to  thofc  who  have  made  a  particuhr  fludy  of  their  Ixngoi  ?  Ought  not  the  pu- 
blid  to  rejent  fuch  an  attempt  to  put  down  our  whole  fchool,  and  a  great  part  of  our  univerfi-  ’ 
ly  education,  and  to  render  it  impolfiblc  for  our  country  ever  to  make  again  fo  confpicuous  a 
figure  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  as  it  docs  at  prefent,  by  men  who  derive  from  antient 
learning,  not ‘only  the  ornaments  of  fpeech,  but  an  elevation  of  fpirit  and  ieiuiment  which 
that  learning,  and  that  learning  only,  can  beftow?’* 

•  This  criticifm  appeared  in  Nos.  6.  7.  and  8.  of  this  work.  It  regards  not  what  the  au¬ 
thor  has  advanced  concerning  monkeys,  and  the  tail  of  John  Barbour ;  but  what  he  has  ob- 
ferved  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  it  fnrniftics  actual  examples  of  his  . 
ignorance  of  that  language. 

f  What  is  curious,  the  author,  in  a  fober  moment,  when  he  .has  loft  fight  of  his  conceits, 
thinks  exadlly  himfelf  in  this  manner.  Unlefs  a  man,**  fays  he,  “  have  a  natural  fpcrccp- 
tion  of  what  is  beautiful  in  ftylc,  or  any  other  work  of  art,  and  which  may  be  called  natu¬ 
ral  tafte,  there  is  no  art  or  fcience  can  give  it  him.  Such  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  geome¬ 
ter,  or  he  may  be  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  able  to  judge  whether  a  ftyle  be  according  to 
grammatical  rules ;  but,  unlefs  Melpomene  has  looked  on  his  birth  with  placid  afpcB^  and  given 
hin^  that  natural  tafte  and  genius,  which  is  ncccffary  for  the  critic  as  well  as  tuc  compofer,  he 
never  can  be  a  true  judge  of  the  beauties  of  ftylc  aud  compofuion.** 
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©caning  is  even  obvious  from  the  words  he  has  cited :  It  would  have  ap^ 
peared  with  ftill  greater  force,  if  he  had  quoted  the  paffage  without  mutila* 
tion ;  and,  in  the  fpirit  of  the  context,  it  is  clear  and  explicit  beyond  the  pof- 
Ability  of  a  quibble  They  required  not  this  fuperiority  over  the  author ; 
and,  it  might  feem  cruel  formally  to  rebuke  him  for  a  difingenuity  or  cun*  - 
king,  which  conftitutes  the  only  wifdom  of  the  weak, 

.  It  is  on  this  crazy  foundation,  that  he  accufes  them  of  having  engaged 
in  a  concerted  plan  to  overturn  antient  learning;  yet  they  fpeak  of  this 
learning  with  veneration  f .  He  gives  them  the  dil'graceful  appellation  of 
j^ibbUrs ;  yet  he  conceives  them  to  be  fully  capable  of  putting  this  defign 
in  execution  I  His  fears  increafe  as  he  deliberates;  he  feerns  even  unable,  of 
himfelf,  to  punilh  them;  and  he  warmly  calls  upon  the  public  to  re/ent 
their  behaviour*  He  now  imputes  to  them  an  extremity  of  toolilhnefs;  and 
now  fuppofes  in  them  a  moft  uncommon  portion  of  ability.  And  they  know 
not  whether  to  laugh  moft  at  the  abfurdity  of  his  praife,  the  wilJnefs  of  liis 
cenfure,  or  the  violence  of  his  contradidlion. 

It  is  painful  to  difpute  with  prejudice,  and  to  uncover  deformity. 

.  ‘  In  an  age,’  fays  the  author,  ‘  in  which  the  nomenclature  of  plants,  and 
fads  of  natural  hiftory  are  the  chief  ftudy  of  thofe  who  |)retend  to  learning; 
and,  in  the  faftiionable  world,  the  foppery  of  modern  languages  and  foreign 
wit  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  my  Lord  Shaftefbury)  are  reckoned  the  chief 
accomplifhments,  I  cannot  expeeft  that  a  work  of  this  kind  fhould  be  much 
relilhed.  Neverthelefs,  I  am  not  forry  to  have  left,  before  I  die,  this  me¬ 
morial  behind  me,  that  the  tafte  and  knowledge  of  antient  philofophy,  and 
antient  literature  was  not,  in  the  year  1 776,  wholly  loft  in  Scotland,  not- 
withftanding  the  endeavours  of  certain  perfons  to  diferedit  this  kind  of 
learning,  merely  from  a  confeioufnefs  that  they  themfelves  do  not  excel  in 
it;  for,  1  aver,  that  there  is  no  example  of  any  man  who  truly  underftood 
the  antient  learning,  and  did  not  prefer  it  to  every  other  .* 

Is  this  admirer  of  antiquity  fo  blind  as  to  require, to  be  informed,  that 
natural  hiftory,  which  he  affedts  to  defpife,  includes  within  its  bofom  anti- 
cht  philoibphy  and  antient  literature  §  ?  Whatever  refers  to  fentiment  and 
defign,  whatever  is  animated,  or  inanimated,  is  a  part  of  this  great  fcience. 
And,  to  treat  with  contempt  the  nomenclature  of  plants,  or  any  ftudy  of  any 
kind  that  leads  to,  or  fuppofes  experiment  and  knowledge,  can  only  ferve  to 

•  See  the  review  of  Mr  Harris’s  philofjphical  arrangements,  No.  %%.  p.  430.  431. 

f  See  the  review  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the  work  now  betore  us,  No.  6^  p.  310.  Sec  aKb 
an  illuflration  of  the  important  ufes  10  be  derived  from  the  lludy  of  antient  languages,  in  aa 
eflay  iiuitled,  *  I  houghts  on  the  accefTory  advantages  of  a  clallical  education,’  No.  %.  p. 

f  Thisj  eccentric  paffage  Teems  to  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph. of  the  critique  of  the  author’s  ad  volume.  See  this  work,  No.  8.  p.  430. 

^  §  To  the  quotation  now  given,  the  reader  may  add  the  following  pafTage  :  The  cultiva¬ 

tion  of  arts  and  feienCes  is  abToFutciy  ntcefl'ury  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  nation.  'But  what 
A  arts  and  Tciences  Js  it  the  ftudy  of  botany,  To  much  in  fafhion  at  prclent  ?  Is  it  the  know- 
f  ledge  of  Ihells  and  inlc<ft$  ?  Is  it  fa^ls  of  natural  hiftory  ?  or  is  it  the  Tcience  of  quantity,  the 
■  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  lines,  Sgures,  and  numbers?  Of  this  facncc  I  have  a  high  e- 
.  fteem.  I  know  it  is  very  ufeful  in  the  arts  of  life^  and  in  explaining  many  tl.ings  in  nature; 
but  I  have  always  held  it  to  he  no  more  than  the  handmaid  of  .phiioTophy  ;  nor  do  1  know 
that  it  has  ever  formed  a  hero  or  a  patriot,  a  man  eminent  in  the  field  or  in  the  Tcnate.  There 
only  remains  then  that  learning  which  preTerved  virtue  To  long  among  the  Romans,  and  threw 
aTplendor  upon  the  later  times  of  that  nation,  fuch  as  never  illumined  the  degenerate  days  of 
aiqr  other,” 
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chara^crife  a  mind  too  contracted  to  refleCl  with  enlargement,  or  to' open 
to  any  general  or  comprehenfive  view.’  Is  it  not  by  looking  into  every  part 
of  nature,  and  by  applying  an  exaCt  ferutiny  to  every  thing  around  us,  that 
we  are  to  colleCt  materials  for  fpecuJation*  and  that  we  are  to  mount  up  to 
fcience?  The  antients  have  contributed  their  endeavours  to  this  end;  and; 
in  fo  far,  they  are  chiefly  to  be  valued.  The  moderns  have  advanced  on  | 
their  fteps;  and,  every  age;  in  its  progrefs,  holds  out  its  ftores  to  pofterity. ' 
The  perfon;  accordingly,  who  is  fatisfied  with  antient  learning,  and  fo‘ 
fondly  admires  it  as  to  prefer  .it  to  every  other,  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  in 
the  ftatfc  of  the  boy  who  retains  what  he  has  acquired  at  fchool,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  no  farther.  He  has  enough  of  erudition  to  fofterhis  vanity;  but  not 
enough  to.  difpofe  him  to  modefty,  and  to  improvement. 

It  is  to  be  acknowledgedj  at  the  fame  time,  that  many  of  the  productions ! 
t)f  antient  genius  are  complete  and  mafterly.  But  is  not  the  fame  .obferva- 
tion  to  be  applied)  in  a  great  degree,  to  almoft  all  nations?  Genius  ofteii 
fhows  itfelf  in  times  when  philofophy  and  knowledge  have  made  flender  ad¬ 
vances.  And,  if  the  early  poets  of  England  had  written  in  a  cultivated  lan¬ 
guage;  they  might  have  contefted  the  palm  with  Homer  and  with  Virgil, 
Blit,  if  modern  inquirers  and  philofophers  are  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  thd 
learning  of  the  antients,  and  are  often  to  be  diverted  with  their  credulity 
and  ignorance,  men  of  genius  and  invention  are  ftill  lefs  to  be  contented 
with  the  admiration  and  the  imitation  of  antient  literature.  Such  a  conduCl 
would  ferve  evidently  to  degrade  them;  and  examples  are  to  be  produced  of 
its  having  rendered  them  ridiculousk  Pietro  Bembo;  a  Venetian  of  rank; 
knowing  in  life  and  manner^,  of  acknowledged  genius,  and  of  deep  learn- ! 
ing,  undertook  to  write  the  hiftory  Of  his  own  country.  He  was  admirably 
qualified  for  the  talk ;  and,  if  he  had  abftained  from  imitating  the  antients; 
he  would  hate  performed  it  with  the  happieft  propriety.  But,  it  unfortu¬ 
nately  appeared  t©  him,  that  he  muft  follow  a  model,  and  the  model  he 
chqfe  was  the  hiftorians  of  Rome.  His  attention  to  thefe  extinguilhed  alto¬ 
gether  his  native  fire ;  and  his  performance  is  cold,  learned,  affeCled,  and' 
difguftingi  Triflino  had  ftill  greater  genius,  and  was,  if  poffible,  a  com¬ 
pleter  matter  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  But  the  folly  feized  him  ; 
of  confidering  Homer  as  a  model;  and  he  produced  the  Italia  liberata\  a  j 
poem,  which  is  as  little  read  as  the  firft  or  the  fecond  volume  of  theElTay  ori  ! 
the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language.'  Ben  Johnfon  had  genius,  and  ta¬ 
lents  for  the  drama;  but  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  an  imitator;  and  he 
deformed  himfelf  with  Greek  and  Roman  models.  In  Works  of  genius,  it  is 
the  high  original  fpirit  that  enchants  and  overcomes.  This  is  the  charm 
which  fo  bewitches  in  Dante  and  Afiofto;  and  which  places  Shakefpear 
bove  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton. 

But,  if  the  admiration  of  this  author  for  antient  learning,  and  antient  li¬ 
terature  is  without  reafon,  and  pedantic,  and  weak  *,  his  vanity  is  ftill  more 

f  The  wild  admiration  of  antiquity  which  charaftcrifes  our  author,  brings  to  our  remem¬ 
brance  a  fingular  perfonage,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  hj[(torics  ot  France.  Our  readers  will 
excufe  us,  if  wc  copy  his  cafe  for  their  amulement.  ‘  Sous  It  regne  de  Louis  Xll.  un  ccolier, 

*  notnme  Heiuon  de  la  Fofle,  natif  d*  Abbeville,  a  force  de  lire,  ct  d’ admirer  les  auteurs 
*•  Grccs  et  Latins,  devint  aflez  fou  pour  fe  perluader  qu’il  n'etoit  pas  poilible  que  la  religion 

•  d’aufli  grands  gcnics  qit*  Homcrc,  Ciceron,  et  Virgile,  nc  fut  pas  Ic  vraie.  Le  25  Aout 

«  etant  cntrcduis  Irtaiaic  chapclle,  ii  arracha  1' hoilie  des  mains  du  Pretre,  au  monieat  ' 
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hideous,  and  extravagant;  and,  he  behaves  to  his  contemporaries  with  aa 
infult  and  outrage,  which  border  on  diftradion.  He  feems  to  confider  him- 
ifelf  as  a  being  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  he  dii^tates  his  vagaries  with  an  o- 
ftentation,  an  egotifm,  and  an  infolence  which  never  difgraced  any  other 
mortal.  The  efforts  of  the  age  in  civil  hiftory,  in  morals,  in  philofophy,  in 
criticifm,  in  mathematics,  and  in  every  branch  of  ftudy,  are  the  objefts  of 
his  detradlion  and  calumny  f .  Nor  is  it  his  only  complaint,  tliat  there  is  nor 

^  dc relevation,  en  difant,  qjjoi  toujours  cette  folie  !  II  fut  arrctdjet  mis  ch  prifon, 
f  On  retarda  fon  fupplicc  de  pluficurs  jours,  dans  I’ei'perance  qu*il  abjureroic  fes  extra vagantes 

*  crreurs,  ct  qu’il  reconnoitroit  fon  crime  ;  rpais  tomes  Ics  reprefcntations  ct  les  exhortations 
‘  qu’on  lui  6t  furcnt  inutiles ;  il  perfifta  toujours  a  foiitenir,  que  Jupiter  etoit  le  fouverain  dicu 

*  dc  i’univers,  et  qu’il  n*  y  avoit  point  d'amre  Paradis  que  le  Champs  Elifees.  II  fut  brulc 

‘  vif,  apre?  qu’on  lui  cut  perce  la  langue  ct  cdupc  le  poing.*  Salnt-Foix^  FJfah  Hiflfrif, 

■f  It  is  of  the  writings  of  the  greatell  ornaohents  of  our  nation,  that  he  i'peaks  io  the  follow¬ 
ing  paffages:  i.  “  And,  firft,  let  us  confidcr  the  fubjed:'of  thcfe  writings  :  If  it  be  of  a  pht- 
lofophical  kind,  it  is  either  a  fyriem  of  nature,  without  that  which  is  principal  in  nature,  I 
inean  tJiwd  :  for  our  atheiftical  writers  muft  not  pretend  to  be  originals  in  their  fubjeft,  any 
more  than  in  their  flyle,  but  are  copies  of  the  French  in  both.  And  the  French  have  this 
eminence  above  them,  that  the  lively  impiety  of  fome  of  them  has  done  much  more  mifehief 
than  the  dull  dogmatical  inhdclity  of  our  irreligious  writers.  And,  indeed,  thcfe  French  au¬ 
thors  have  the  honour,  if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  to  have  propagated,  almod  all  over  Europe, 
the  difbelief  of  all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed,  and,  by  confequence,  a  general  cor¬ 
ruption  of  manners  ;  or  it  is  hiflory  without  fa^ls,  ,or,  at  lead,  without  authorities  for  fa^s. 
For  it  is  part  of  the  flale  affumed  by  thcfe  authors,  that  they  will  not  deign  to  quote  ;  but  we 
muft  take  every  thing  upon  their  word,- even  fafts  collt£led  from  authors,  whom  it  is  well 
known  they  do  not  underftand  ;  and  very  often  they  take  upon  them  to  contradi£t  fafts  rela¬ 
ted  by  authors,  both  antient  and  modern,  upon  the  credit  of  their  mifcrable  narrow  fyffems  of 
philofophy  ;  or,  lafUy,  it  is  fom^  random  incoherent  thoughts  thrown  out  upon  the  fubjcA  of 
morals  or  politics,  without  any  real  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  various  flcps  of  its 
progrellion  Such  is  the  matter  of  thofe  writings,  .nd  the  Itylc  is  fuitabic  to  the  matter, 
without  dignity  or  gravity,  ti  ifling,  florid,  and  flafliy  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  fuch 
writers  (hould  have  fenfe  enough  to  be  above  Tvity  pointy  and  turn.  They  write  a  kind  of  cpi-  , 
gramniatic  flyle,  confifling  all  of  Ihort,  fmart  fcntcnces,  without  beauty  or  variety  of  com po- 
fjtion,  and  as  little  connection  in  the  language  as  there  is  in  the  matter.”  a.  “  The  ftylc 
that  is  moft  ufed  at  prefent  belongs  rather  to  the  fecond  fpccies  of  the  fophiflical  ftylc,  that 
which  is  formed  for  the  plcafnre  of  the  fancy  and  ear.  The  diflinguifliing  characters  of  it 
are,  firfi,  that  it  is  very  florid  and  poetical,  and  abounds  with  antithefis,  words  anfwcring  to 
words,  and  other  pleafurable  figures.  Secondly,  It  is  compofed,  for  the  greater  part,  in 
(bort  unconnected  fcntenccs,  for  1  cannot  call  them  periods,  with  a  certain  neatnefs  and  trim- 
,ncfs  in  the  turn  of  them,  but  without  any  flow  or  variety  in  the  rhythm  or  cadence,  even 
when  they  are  longer.  This  fpruce  p^tlt-maitre  ftylc  firft  began,  as  1  have  obferved,  in  France, 
and  has  been  followed  by  fome  later-writers  in  Britain,  who  had  not  formed  their  tafle  upon 
better  models.”  ‘  3.  “  There  arc  many  who  think,  that  the  fubje^  I  am  now  upon  docs  not 
belong  to  fcicnce,  and  that  the  merit  of  flyle  and  compofition  is  to  be  determined  by  what 
they  call  Tajicy  ^  metaphorical  cxpreflioii  borrowed  from  the  fenfe  well  known  by  that  name. 
And,  if  the  metaphor  be  cxaCtly  juft,  this  ftandard  of  judgment  Ihould  be  incirciy  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  art,  any  more  than  tajhy  properly  fo  called.  And  if  fo, 
the  common  faying  is  certainly  juft,  thattherc  is  n6  difputing  about  taftc.  And  indeed- in 
this  way  the  fubjeft  appears  to  have  been  treated  by  almolt  all  our  modern  writers,  who  en¬ 
tertain  us  with  a  great  many  words  upon  the  fubjeCt,  which  import  that  they  have  fome  con- 
fufed  natural  feelings  of  what  is  beautitul  or  ftriking  in  compofition,  but  give  us  no  ideas^  at 
)eaft  none  which  they  have  thought  proper  to  explain  or  define ;  aod  not  being  willing,  or  not 

^  I  am  really  diverted  with  the  vanity  and  futility  of  thefc  petiU  maitres  writers  upon  the 
fubjcCl  of  men  and  manners.  They  feem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  French  nation  is, 
or,  at  Icaft,  was,  in  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  ftandard  of  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 
And  there  is  another  poftuiatum,  which  they  defire  the  reader  Ihould  gfant,  viz.  that*  they 
themfelvcs  arc  ihc  firft  of  their  nation,  or,  at  Icaft,  have  a  large  ihare  of  this*  national  per- 
IcCtion.”  ;i  •  . 
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thing  valuable  of  a  modern  growth.  There  prevails  alfo  in  every  quartcf 
the  grofleft  ignorance  of  antient  literature.  In  England,  indeed,  he  fancies, 
there  are  a  few  fcholars;  but,  in  Scotland,  all  antient  knowledge  is  confined 
to  his  own  perfon:  Its  univerfities  know  neither  Greek  nor  Latin.  France 
and  Italy,  Germany  and  Spain,  are  in  a  fituation  not  lefs  deplorable.  In  a 
word,  a  darknefs,  thick,  heavy,  and  terrible  has  fpread  itfelf  over  Eu. 
rope  ♦. 

.This  babble,  fo  impudent  and  fo  childifh,  feems  induftrioufly  employed  to 
fet  off  the  importance  of  the  author  f ;  and  never  were  high  pretenfions 
fupported  with  lefs  ability.  His  principles  are  ever  founded  in  caprice;  and 
his  conclufions,  on  the  iuppofition,  that  his  pofitions  were  juft,  do  not  na^ 
rurally  follow  from  them.  He  difeovers  not,  of  confequence,  either  fcience 
'or  ingenuity.  And,  while  he  fhows  no  perfpicacity  of  intelledt,  and  no  pro. 
grefs  in  the  philofophy  of  the  moderns,  his  (kill  in  antient  languages,  and 
antient  knowledge,  appears  alfo  to  be  partial  and  limited.  He  has  pored, 
indeed,  over  the  great  authors  of  antiquity ;  but  his  natural  incapacity  has 
prevented  him  from  improving  by  them ;  and  his  reading,  like  the  trappings 
of  the  ape  who  had  travelled,  only  ferves  to  render  him  more  fantaftic.  He 
.  is  even  unable  to  praeftife  the  arts  of  compofition  and  grammar,  which  he 
aflPe^ls  to  teach.  His  ftyle  and  di(ftion  are  without  dignity,  ftruifture,  or  or¬ 
nament  and  the  fluggifhnefs  of  their  tenor  is  never  interrupted,  but,  when 
goaded  by  fpleen,  he  works  himfelf  into  petulance,  and  produces-  a  fting 
never  deftined  to  wound.  ^lis  claims  and  his  merits  are  in  dired  oppoG- 
tion.  He  arrogates  admiration,  and  gives  proofs  of  infignificance.  He 


aftonifties  his  reader  with  airs  of  the  higheft  fuperiority  and  talents;  and  he  . 
leaves  him  to  reconcile  them  with  the  inanity  of  his  philofophy,  the  defe<fts  ^ 
of  his  learning,  and  the  anomalies  of  his  language.  So  the  fool,  with  his! 


crown  of  ftraw,  and  motley  with  patch- work  and  with  feathers,  ftruts  ai 
fancied  monarch,  ftriking  with  wonder,  or  melting  with  pity,  the  ftaring  = 
multitude.  -  * 


able  to  inform  us  wbat  the  thing  h,  they  have  recourfe  to  metaphors  and.  Hmilies,  and  fo  en-, 
dcavour  to  make  us  conceive  what  it  is  like.  Of  this  •  I  am  fure  I  could  produce  many  exam- . 
pies  from  French  and£ngli(h  books;  but,  as  I  read  not  to  cenfure,  but  to  be  indruOed,  and 
admire,  if  1  can,  I  have  not  noted  the  paiTages,  nor  will  1  be  at  the  difagrecable  trouble  of 
fcarching  for  them  and  collecting  them.**  4.  “One  of ,  our  fine  gentlemen,  who,  perhaps,; 
knows  no  more  of  the  French  language  than  isfufficleut  to  corrupt  his  own,  will  fay,  I  have' 
pventoeat^  in ftead  of  faying,  I  have  given  an  entertainment  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he 
will  come  at  laft  to  improve  his  (tyle  much,  as  to  tell  us,  that  it  does  not  make  day  till  twelve  . 
o*clock.**  5.  “  There  are,  I  know,  who  will  defpife  the  labour  I  have  beftowed,  in  thus  mb ) 
nutely  dilleCting  the  feveral  parts  of/ ftyle.  Thefe  are  critics, 'who  think  their  genius  (lands  j 
not  in  need  of  tho  afCftance  of  learning,  and  who  like  the  perfons  of  quality,  of  whom  Mo-.| 
licrc  fpeaks,  underfiand  every  things  ’without  having  learned  any  thing**  •  /. 

*  He  feems,  however,  to  have  a  diftant  hope,  that  Greek  learning  and  fthe  writing  may  ht\^ 
revived;  and  he  hints  at  the  only  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  effcCled  Men  of  high  rank,! 
and  ladies  of  faibion,  could  accompHlh  it,  he  imagines,  by  Hunting  and  /peaking  Greek,  Their  I 
example  would  catch,  and  every  body  would  write  and  fpeak  Greek.  See  p.  443.  I 

•j-  “  Nothing,**  fays  the  author,  inadvertently  touching  at  his  own  wcaknefs,  “  in  thecha*  I 
raAers  of  men,  is  truly  ridiculous,  except  that  fpecies  of  folly  we  call  vanity^  by  which  a  man  | 
either  pretends  to  valuable  accompiilbments  which  he  has  not,  or  values  himfelf  upon  mean  1 
and  trivial  qualities  deferving  no  praife.  Such  folly  will  make  even  natural  infirmities  and  ! 
difeafes  ridiculous — as  when  a  weak  man,  whether  by  nature  or  by  difeafe,  pretends  to  be  as  | 
.llrongas  Hercules,  or  an  ugly  man  gives  himfelf  the  airs  of  an  Adonis^  or  a  man  naturall| 
dull  w'onid  impofe  himfelf  upon  us  for  a  great  wit  and  genius***  I 

t  His  compoUtion,  as  well  as  his  matter,  will  fall  to  be  particularly  examined.  ^  ; 
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There  are  literary  culprits  who  muft  be  held  out  as  a  beacon ;  and,  it  is 
with  a  view  of  this  fort,  that  wc  are  to  proceed  to  examine  the  claims  of 
this  author,  and  to  contraft  them  with  his  imperfedions.  The  tafk  is  un¬ 
gracious  and  irkfome;  but  the  labour  we  have  undertaken  requires  us  to  be 
juft  ;  and,  there  are  cafes  which  demand  from  us  the  truth  ftark  naked. 

.  (7(7  bf  Continuc4^ 


The  Hijtory  of  Gunnery^  nviih  a  ne^iv  Method  of  deriving  the  Theory  of  Proj exiles  in 
Vacuoy  from  the  properties  of  the  Square  and  Rhombus.  By  James  Glenic, 
•A.  M.  Edinburgh,  Balfour;  London,  Cadell.  8vo,  Price  4s. 

The  author  of  this  treatife  difcovers  a  genius  well  adapted  to  mecha¬ 
nical  inquiries,  and  a  very  confiderable  (hare  of  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge.  The  progrefs  he  has  already  made  in  his  refearches  on  the  theory 
of  gunnery,  added  to  the  enlarged  views  he  feems  to  entertain  of  the  fub- 
jed,  and  the  laudable  difpofition  he  difplays  to  fupport  his  fpeculations  by 
proper  experiments,  afford  good  grounds  to  exped,  that  his  labours  may 
hereafter  be  fuccefsful  towards  perfeding  this  important  art.  The  mind  of 
the  humane  reader  is  apt  to  be  (hocked,  perhaps,  with'  the  thought  of  im¬ 
proving  an  art,  the  objcd  of  which  is  to  deftroy  the  human  race,  and  to 
render  war  itfelf  more  bloody.  But  experience  and  theoiy  are  here,  as  in 
many  other  cafes,  at  variance ;  and  the  confequenccs  are  the  reverfe  of 
what  they  would  naturally  be  fuppofed.  The  whole  hiftory  of  war  evinces, 
that  the  more  deftrudive  the  engines  of  death  are  which  it  employs,  the 
fewer  in  proportion  are  the  lives  facrificed  on  a.  day  of  battle.  The  military 
adions  of  antiquity,  and  even  of  our  anceftors,  before'the  ufe  of  fire-arms, 
frequently  demolifhed  one  half  of  the  combatants,  and,  on  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  occafions,  fcarcely  fpared  a  few  10  carry  home  the  melancholy  tidings. 
In  our  days,,  when  War* appears  armed  with  ten  fold  fury,  the  vidims  of  his 
rage  are  diminifhed  in  proportion;  and,  few  inftances  occur,  where  even 
every  tenth  warrior  has  been  either  w'ounded  or  flain. 

The  treatife  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  firft  containing  the  hiftory  of 
gunnery,  and  the  fecond,  a  new  theory  of  the  art,  deduced  from  plain  geo- 
metry,  without  having  recourfe,  as  has  formerly  been  the  general  pradice, 
to  the  properties  of  the  conic  line.  The  former  part  is  introduced  with  an 
account  of  the  original  conftrudion  and  management  of  great  guns.  As 
this  portion  of  the  performance  is  the  moft  entertaining,  and  the  leaft  in- 
cumbered  with  mathematical  principles  and  phrafeology,  we  (hall  extfad 
it  for  the  amufement  of  our  readers,  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  ftyle 
and  manner. 

‘  For  fome  time  after  men  began  to  apply  gun-powder  to  military purpofes, 
their  machines  and  pieces  of  ordnance  were  very  ponderous  and  unwieldy, 
and,  of  courfe,  altogether  unfit  for  quick  or  expeditious  fervice.  Military 
people,  at  that  time,  pofleffed  but  a  fmall  lhare  of  learning ^f  any  kind,  and 
almoft  none  at  all  of  a  mechanical  or  mathematical  nature.  What  they  did 
in  their  profeflion,  in  relation  tp  the  management  of  artillery,  was  entirely 
the  effed  of  pradice,  and  a  bare  repetition  of  what  they  law  every  day 
done.  The  form  of  their  artillery,  as  well  as  of  the  warlike  engines  arid 
inftruments  which  they  made  ufe  of  in  conduding  it,  was  only  fuch  as  thq 
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moft  obvious  incidents  fuggefted,  or  the  rudeft  and  mod  uncultivated  in^ 
vention  dictated.  Their  firft  pieces  were  very  cumberous,  being  of  a  clumfy, 
pnd  almod  unmanageable  make;  for,  as  they  fucceeded  to  the  machines  of  the 
antients,  they  were  employed,  like  them,  in  throwing  ftones  of  a  prodigious 
•weight,  and  therefore  were  neceflTarijy  of  a  huge  and  enormous  bore,  cori- 
fifting  ufually  of  pieces  of  iron  fitted  together  length- ways,  and  hooped 
with  iron  rings.  Some  of  them  were  fo  large,  that  they  could  not  be  fired 
above  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Such  were  thofe  with  which,  we  are  told, 
Mahomet  11.  battered  the  walls  of  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
i'and  four  hundred  and  fifty-three,  being  fome  of  them  of  the  calibre  of  no 
jefs  than  twelve  hundred  pounds;  and  Guicciardin,  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
hiftory,  informs  us,  that  fo  large  a  portion  of  time  intervened  between  the 
different  chargings  anddifehargings  of  one  of  thofe  pieces,  that  the  befieged 
had  fufficient  time  to  repair,  at  their  leifure,  the  breaches  made  in  their 
walls  by  the  fhock  of  fuch  enormous  ftones. 

*  But  as  mathematical  knowledge  incrcafed  in  Europe,  that  of  mechanics  1 

gradually  advanced,  and  enabled  artifts,  by  making  brafs  cannon  of  a  much  ] 
imaller  bore  fpr  receiving  iron  bullets,  and  a  much  greater  charge  of  ftrong  ^ 
powder,  in  proportion  to  their  calibres,  to  produce  a  very  inaterial  and  im¬ 
portant  change  in  the  conftrudtion  and  fabric  of  thpfe  original  pieces.  Ac-  \ 
cordingly,  this  hiftorian,  in  the  fame  book  of  his  hiftory,  informs  us,  that,  I 
about  a  hundred  and  fourteen  years  after  the  firft  ufe  made  of  thofe  un-  J 
wieldy  pieces  by  the  Venetians,  in  the  war  which  they  carried  on  againft 
the  Genoefe,  in  the  year  onelhoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty,  the  French 
were  able  to  procure,  for  the  invafion  of  Italy,  a  great  number  of  brafs 
cannon,  mounted  on  carriages,  drawn  by  horfes ;  and  that  thefe  pieces  could 
always  keep  pace  with  the  army.  ; 

*  In  enumerating  the  advantages  which  arofe  from  this  alteration,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  were  pointed  with  incredible  quicknefs  and  expedition,  in  s 
comparifon  of  thofe  formerly  made  ufe  of  in  Italy,  were  fired  at  very  Imall  I 
intervals  of  time,  and  could  produce,  in  a  few  hours,  an  efftd:  which  thofe  • 
others  could  not  have  produced  in  the  fpace  of  many  days.  His  words  are, 

»  Condotte  alle  muraglie  erano  piantate  con  preftezza  incredibile,  et  inter- 
♦  pondafi  dall*  un  colpo  all*  altro  piccoliffimo  intervallo  di  tempo,  fi  fpeffo, 
f  et  con  impeto  fi  gagliardo  percuotevano,  che  quelld  che  prima  in  Italia  ^ 
f  fare  in  mplti  giorni  fi  foleva,  da  Ipro  in  pocchiflime  hore  fi  faceva:*  And  I 
mathematical  ftudies  muft  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  on  the  continent  ? 
by  that  time,  fince  Tartalea,  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  foiving  cubic  * 
equations,  which  is  ufually  aferibed  to  Cardan,  and  which  is  the  only  ge-  | 
neral  method  w'e  have  of  foiving  them  at  this  day,  about  forty-three  years  ' 
after  this  change  took  place,  commenced  author  at  Venice, 

‘  This  change  in  the  formation  of  artillery  has  as  yet  undergone  no  very  i 
material  alteration.  JL*gl^tcr  pieces,  indeed,  are  now  employed  than  thofe  s 
which  were  made  ufe  of  at  firft;  but  they  have  fuffered  greater  variations  ' 
in  refpeft  of  fize  than-  proportion. 

‘The  refiftence  of  the  air  renders  all  conclufions  drawn  from  experiments 
made  with  any  of  the  pieces  of  cannon  now  in  common  ufe,  very  uncertain 
and  precarious;  for  this  medium,  befides  retarding  the  progreffive  motion 
of  a  bullet,  ghres  it  a  lateral  deflection  or  deviation,  when  fired  from  one  of  | 
ihefe  pieces,  which  makes  it  meet  the  furface  of  the  earth  at  a  confiderabl^ 
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<)ifiance  often  from  the  point,  where  a  plane,  pafling  through  the  line  of 
t  ]5roje<5lion,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  meets  it,  and  on  either  fide  too 
!  of  that  plane. 

‘  This  lateral  defledlion,  I  know  froni  experiencej  is  effedlually  Remedied  at 
final]  elevations,  by  the  life  of  pieces  properly  rifled,  and  of  balls  with 
knobs  on  them  to  fill  exactly  the  grooves  or  rifles.  And  a  very  fmall  (hare 
of  fagacity  will  eafily  enable  any  one  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  at  all 
elevations,  by  varying  a  little  the  form  of  the  bullet.* 

We  apprehend  the  author  has  committed  a  miftake  iii  the  two  laft  para*- 
graphs,  by  deducing  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air  the  caufe  of  the  deviatiort 
of  the  bullet  from  the  vertical  plane  of  the  rangej  and  by  recommending 
balls  fitted  with  knobs  adapted  to  rifled  barrelsj  as  a  proper  compenfation 
for  that  lateral  refiftance.  That  balls  difeharged  in  the  manner  deferibed  ' 
by  the  authot*  will  not  deviate  from  the  plane  ot  the  range,  we  readily  ad¬ 
mit;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  how  thefe  balls  (hould  be  lefs  liable  than 
common  ones  to  a  lateral  refiftance  of  the  aif ;  nor  can  we  eafily  conceive  whence 
i  that  refiftance  (hould  arife.  If  any  difference  may  be  fuppofed  to  take  place 

^  in  the  quantity  of  lateral  Refiftance  to  which  the  two  forts  of  balls  are  ex¬ 

it  pofed,  we  (hould  natuRally  conclude  that  the  round  ball  has  the  greater 
chance  of  meeting  with  the  lelTer  quantity;  becaufe  different  degrees  of 
^  ftnoothnefs  of  the  furfaces  of  the  knobsj  or  inequalities  of  their  quantities 
I  of  matter,  which  it  is,  perhaps,  not  eafy  altogether  to  ptevent,  will  expofe. 
oppofite  fides  of  the  (hot  to  different  degrees  of  refiftaneei  the  coiilequence 
of  which  mUft  certainly  be  a  lateral  deflexion. 

The'  caufe  of  the  phaenomenon  feems  to  arife,  with  .  much  more 
^  probability,  from  the  different  conftrueftion  of  cylindrical  and  rifled  bar¬ 
rels.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  fabricate  the  infide  of  the  former  ab* 
folutely  ftraight  and  perfectly  fmdoth*  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  ball' that 
fhall  exa<ftly  fit  the  cavity ;  and,  though  both  thefe  difficulties  fhould  be  fiir- 
I  mounted,  it  muft  not  be  forgot^  that  a  ball  perfedly  round  can  touch  the 
furface  of  the  bore  in  a  very  few  points  only,  and  that  even  thefe  points 
will  be  fewer  according  as  the  ball  is  fmaller  and  more  pcrte<5lly  globular. 

On  all  thefe  accounts,  the  cafes  muft  feldom  occilr  in  which  the  ball  will  re- 
'  ceive  exactly  the  diredion  of  the  gun;  and,  itnlcfs  it  doesj  a  deviation  muft 
enfue.  The  chance  that  the  rifled  barrel  (hall  communicate  its  diredlion 
^  more  exactly  to  the  ball  is  manifeftly  greater.  For,  fuppofing  it  formed 

i  with  equal  art  in  point  of  ftraightnefs  and  po|i(h  with  the  other,  and  that 

I  the  ball  fhall  exa<ftly  fill  the  calibrej  the  knobs  correfponding  accurately 

i  with  the  rifleSj  it  is  manifeft  that  the  bullet  will  touch  the  internal  furface 

I  of  the  cannon  in  many  more  points  chan  in  the  former  cafe ;  and  confe-^ 

I  quently  will  polTefs  a  greater  chance  of  receiving  more  perfedtly  the  impref- 
I  fion  of  its  diredlion. 

Few  theories  would  be  more  finiple  and  fatisfailory  than  that  of  projec- 
I  tiles,  were  their  motions  performed  in  Vacuo*  or  in  a  medium  void  of  refift- 
I  ance.  Mathematical  conclufions  would  then  be  accurately  verified  by  ex- 

j  ,  perimentj  and  the  engineer  could*  with  confidence,  predidt  the  effedt  of  eve- 

I  ty  difeharge.  But  the  refiftance  of  the  air  has  hitherto  defeated  all  the  de- 

i  dudtions  of  theory,  and  fully  convinced  every  inquirer,  that  no  inference 

f  tan  be  depended  on*  till  this  refiftance  (hall  be  computed  and  compenfated. 

The  ncceffity  of  this  refearch  was  obferved  by  Galileo*  who  firft  engaged  * 
with  any  degree  of  fuccefs  in  the  inve (ligation  of  the  fubjedt«  flis  example 
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has  been  followed  by  feveral  eminent  mathematicians,  but  particularly  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr  Benjamin  Robins;  and,  with  an  account  of  their 
labours,  is  chiefly  occupied  the,  remaining  part  of  the  author’s  hiftory  of 
gunnery.  It  is  to  the  induftry  of  thefe  philofophers  that  the  world  is  prin¬ 
cipally  indebted  for  the  difcoveries  on  this  topic,  of  which  it  is  in  polTeflion; 
and  to  their  improvements,  though  confeffcdly  imperfedl,  the  author  has 
attempted  to  add  nothing  new.  He  hints,  indeed,  his  intention  to  refume 
the  fuijecfl  on  lome  future  occafion ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  has  fubjoined 
a  number  of  problems,  "which  are  to  be  the  fubjeefls  of  his  inquiries;  but,  as 
he  has  referved  the  demonttrations,  though  we  are  informed  he  has  already 
finifhed  a  good  many  of  them,  we  muft  be  contented  to  I'ulpend  our  judge¬ 
ment  till  the  propofltions  lhall  be  complete,  C 

The  author  proceeds  to  inquire,  whether  projediles  are  expofed  to  the 
refiftance  of  any  other  medium  befides  that  of  the  air  ?  He  takes  notice  of  an 
elaftic  fluid  mentioned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  called  tether,  and  narrates  an 
expeiiment  performed  by  that  philofopher,  by  which  he  found  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  this  medium  to  be  -f-gV-g-  j^'tlges  this  experi¬ 

ment  not  to  have  been  made  with  fufficient  accuracy ;  that  the  fradtion,  at 
any  rate,  is  fo  fmall  as  to  efcape  the  moft  attentive  obfervation  ;  and  that 
the  inveftigation  itfelf  was  frivolous  and  ridiculous.  He  holds  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  fluid  to  be  unphilofophical  and  contradidlory ;  that  Sir  Ifaac  de¬ 
rived  the  notion  of  it  from  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  or  the  occult 
qualities  of  fomc  of  his  contemporary  philofophers,  or  maintained  it  out  of 
compliment  to  the  abettors  of  the  Carteflan  vortices,  whom  he  did  not  chufe 
to  fhock  too  much  by  banifhing  every  imaginary  fluid  from  the  univerfej 
that,  at  no  period  of  his  life,  did  he  approve  this  dodtrine^  never  made  any 
ufe  of  it,  and,  at  lafl,  relinquilhed  it  as  infigniftcant  and  abfurd. 

Thefe  are  bold  affertions,  and  the  reader  will  naturally  expedi  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  truth  than  the  authority  of  the  author.  He,  accordingly, 
attempts  to  prove  that  this  medium  is  akogelher  infufficient  to  account  for 
the  phaenomena  of  gravitation ;  and,  to  fhow  that  Sir  Ifaac  muft  have  been 
finally  of  this  opinion,  he  quotes  a  paffage  from  a  preface  written  by  Mr 
Cotes,  and  prefixed  to  Pemberton’s  edition  of  the  Principia,  in  which  the 
dod^rine  of  aether  is  condemned  ;  and  hence,  he  infers,  by  implieationj  that 
Sir  Ifaac  muft  have  condemned  it  alfo^  becaufe  he  allowed  this  preface  to 
be  publifhed.  ' 

That  Newton  did  not  embrace  this  dodlrine  from  any  attachment  to  the 
pKilofophy  in  vogue  at  the  time  he  wrote,  is  apparent  fi^om  the  ufe  to  which 
he  applies  it,  namely,  the  explication  of  the  theory  of  gravity,  which  he 
certainly  thought,  whether  philofophically  or  not,  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  in  fo  fatisfadlory  a  manner,  by  any  other  hypothefls.  That  he  did  not 
interfere  with  the  publication  of  the  preface  above  mentioned,  at  leaft, 
that  he  did  not  retradt  or  reprobate  the  notion  of  fuch  an  setherial  fluid,  is 
Iblly  evinced  from  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Optics,  publiflied  fo  late  as  1717# 
feveral  years  pofterior  to  the  publication  of  the  preface.  In  the  queries  an¬ 
nexed  to  that  edition,  he  gives  the  fulleft  account,  that  is  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  of  his  fentiments  about  aether.  He  chufed  to  deliver  his  opinion  in 
this  form  for  a  reafon,  which  he  afligns,  that  he  had  not  inveftlgated  the 
•  Itibjedt  fo  fully  as  to  enable  him.  to  anfwer  every  objedlion,  and  to  aflumc 
that  confident  ftyle  and  ix^nner  naturally  claimed  by  phllofophical  truth. 
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I  In  an  advertifenierit  prefixed  to  the  above  mentioned  edition  of  his  Optics, 
heexprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  remarkable  words.  “  At  the  end  of  the  3d 
book,  I  have  added  fome  qu^ftions  ;  and,  to  (hew  that  I  do  not  take  gravity  for  an 
tffential property  ofbodieitl  have  added  one  queftion  concerning  its  caufe,  chu- 
fing  to  propofe  it  by  w^ay  of  queftion,  becaufe  I  am  not  yet  fatisfied  about  it, 

^  for  want  of  experiments.’  The  queftion  referred  to  is,  that  in  which  he  cie- 
,  livered  the  dodlrine  of  an  aetheriaJ  fluid,  and  afligns  it  as  the  caufe  of  gra¬ 
vitation.  If  any  hypothefis  were  to  be  formed  about  the  caufe  ot  gravity, , 
one  of  the  two  following  fuppofitions  feems  neceflkry  to‘have  been  adopted; 
either  that  gravity  is  an  eftential  property  of  bodies,  and  that  (hey  avft  on 
one  another  at  the  greateft  diftances,  without  the  intervention  of  any  medi¬ 
um,  or  the  leaft  means  of  comninmication ;  or  that  they  can  produce  no  ef- 
fedl  on  one  another  unlefs  by  conca(ft  ;  and  that,  if  communications  and 
connections  take  place  among  them,  when  at  a  diftance,  fome  medium  is  re- 
quifite  for  the  conveyance  of  thefe  communications. 

'  It  feems  obvious,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thought  the  latter  of  thefe 

!  fuppofitions  the  raoft  intelligible  and  philofophical,  and  the  leaft  liable  to 
difficulties  Und  objections.  He  affirois,  in  the  words  quoted  above,  that  he  ' 
did  not  hold  gravity  to  be  an  effential  property  of  matter.  And  does  he 
\  not  appear  to  have  embraced  that  opinion  for  good  reafons?  For  what  fore 
I  of  eifential  quality,  may  we  not.aik,  muft  that  be,  which  is  conftantly  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  body  from  a  particular  point,  and 
I  which,  on  the  arrival  of  the  body  at  that  point,  vaniihes  altogether  ?  The 
s  author  is  fenfible  of  the  force  of  this  reafoning,  applied  to  the  vis  inertiae, 
where  he  infers,  from  the  fuppofition  of  the  variation  of  the  quantity  of  it, 

\  while  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  the  fame,  the  annihilation  of  matter 
I  altogether. 

^  If  then  gravity  fhall  not  be  admitted  as  an  effential  quality  of  matter, 
t  fome  other  caufe  muft  be  affigned  of  the  phaenomena  ufually  aferibed  to  it. 
Sir  Ifaac,  it  would  feem,  was  led  to  aferibe  them  to  an  aetherial  fluid,  by 
the  following  train  of  ideas. 

He  concluded^  from  the  alternate  fits  of  tranfmiflion  and  reflection  of  the 
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rays  of  light,  and  from  the  communication  of  heat  through  an  exhaufted 
receiver,  with  equal  expedition  and  effeCt,  as  through  the  open  air,  that 
there  muft  be  in  nature  fome  extremely  fubtile,.  and  elaftic  medium,  whofe 
pulfes  or  .vibrations  exceed  in  velocity  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  light, 
inconceiveably  rapid  as  they  are;  and, from  the^pulfes  of  this  medium,  o- 
vertaking  the  rays  of  light  in  their  courfc,  he  explained  the  exceedingly  cu¬ 
rious  appearance  of  their  '  alternate  fits  of  eafy  tranfn;^iffion  and  reflexion. 
He  found,  in  reflections  and  refractions  of  light,  that  the  rays  were  not  bend¬ 
ed  fuddenly,  and  in  an  angle,  which  would  naturally  have  been  the  cafe, 
had  thofe  reflections  and  refractions  been  occafioned  by  the  attractions 
of  the  bodies  in  which  they  took  place,  but  that  they  were  really  bend¬ 
ed  in  a  curve,  an  effeCt  moft  likely  to  flow  from  the  operation  of  a  medi¬ 
um,  which  would  produce  itS;  effeCts,  not  inftantaneoufly,  but  by  re¬ 
peated  efforts.  He  held  this  medium  to  be  diffufed  through  all  bodies  ia 
nature;  that  it  was  more  rare  in  their  internal  parts,  and  became  more 
denfe,  according  to  its  diftance  from  their  furfaces;  that  the  increafing  den- 
fity  of  the  medium  made  the  rays  of  light  diverge  from  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  on  pafling  out  of  glafs  into  air;  and  that  the  fame  »denfity  returned  the 
tays  into  the  glafs,  or  reflected  them*  when  their  incidence  on  the  glafs  was 
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fo  oblique  as  to  give  the  medium  an  advantage  fufficlent  to  produce  that 
e£Fed ;  for  he  obferved  that  .no  refle<aion  was  made  in  a  plate  of  glafs* 
till  the  rays  had  palled  through  it,  and  reached  the  furface  oppolite  to  that 
in  which  they  entered. 

Hitherto  Sir  Ifaac’s  path  feemed  luminous  arid  fatisfaiftory*  and  here  he 
appears  firft  to  have  embraced  the  notion  of  explaining  univerfal  gravity 
from  the  fame  principles.  If  the  infle(5tions  of  the  rays  of  light  were  not 
owing  to  the  attractions  of  the  bodies  through  Which  they  pafTed,  but  to 
the  operation  of  a  very  fubtile  elaftic  medium,  and  if  there  is  good  reafpn 
to  conclude,  that  this  medium  pervades  all  fpace,  is  it  inconfiftent  with  rea- 
fon  or  philofophy  to  admit,  that  this  medium  may  account  for  the  phaeno- 
inena  of  attraftion  in  the  great  bodies  of  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  fmall  ^ 
With  this  view,  aether  is  fuppofed*  to  contain  ‘  particles  that  are  exceed-^ 
inglyfmaller  than  thofe  of  air,  or  even  than  thofe  of  light*  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmallnefs  of  the  particles  may  contribute  to  the  greatrtefs  of  the 
force  by  which  thefe  particles  may  recede  from  one  another,  and  thereby 
make  that  medium  exceedingly  more  rare  and  elaftic  than  air,  and,  by  con-' 
feqnence,  exceedingly  lefs  able  to  reftft  the  motions  of  projectiles,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  more  able  to  prefs  upon  grofs  .bodies^  by  endeavouring  to  expand 
kfelf.’ 

The  fun  is  fuppofed  to  b6  the  great  center  of  this  celeftial  fluid,  from 
rwhlchit  isdiffufed  over  the  whole  planetary  and  cometary  fyftems,  growing 
gradually  more  denfe  as  It  recedes  froili  the  center.  The  denftty  conftantly 
increafmg  from  the  fun  to  the  diftance  of  any  planet  or  comet,  iriuft  pro¬ 
duce  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  effotts  in  the  medium,  to  pufh  the  body 
from  the  more  denfe  parts  of  it  towards  the.mpre  rare,  that  is,  towards  the 
fun*  all  which  eflForts,  by  being  accumulated  in  a  medium'almoft  void  of 
.reliftance,  will  produce  a  motion  conftantly  accelerated^  and  all  the  efteCls 
.  of  gravitation. 

As  Sir  Ifaac  concluded,  from  his  optical  experiments,  that  every  parti¬ 
cular  body  in  nature  was.  the  center  of  a  fmall  fphere  of  this  fluid,  which 
•xtended  to  fome  diftance  beyond  its  furface,  and  was  modified  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  body;  fo  he  feems  to  haVe  been  of  opinion,  that  all 
the  fyftems  of  fecondary  planets  Were  provided  with  their  refpeClive  fpheres 
of  this  fluid,  particularly  modified  ,  to  anfwer  their  feveral  purpofes  of  at* 
traCiion,  of  which  fpheres  their  primary  planets  Were  the  center^  Silch  are 
nearly  the  outlines  of  this  author’s  famous  theory  of  attradliou  j  a  theory 
which  he  does  not  propofe  as  perfedly  fatisfa^tory,  and  fufficient  to  folve  all 
appearances,  but  only  as  more  confiftent  with  his  ovt^n  experiments  thail 
any  other  he  could  devife;  a  theory  to  Which  he  was  led  not  by  prejudice 
.or  compliment  of  any  fort,  but  by  the  coUrfe  of  his  inquiries. 

The  author’s  two  firft  arguments  againft  this  hypothefls  are  nearly  the 
Tame,  and  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  aetherial  medium  in  que* 
(lion  could  not  produce  the  uniform  acceleration  of  motion  require  '  cy  the 
well  known  law  of  gravitation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  afferted,  in  the  re* 
markable  language  of  the  performance,  That  this  acceleration  ought  t6 
be  diminijhedf  inftead  of  being  increafedi'  in  fuch  a  medium.  We  appre* 
bend,  thefe  arguments  are  founded  on  a  mifconception  of  the  nature  ot  the 
fluid,  and  of  the  deferiptien  given  of  it  by  Newton.  Wherever  aperies  of 
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impulfcs  can  be  fuppofed  to  take  place,  all  confpiring  to  promote  motion  in 
the  fame  dire<5lion,  an  acceleration  of  that  motion  muft  certainly  enfue. 
But,  in  a  medium  fuch  as  aether,  a  couftant  fcries  of  impulfes  muft  take  place 
to  pufh  every  body  from  the  more  denfe  parts  of  it  towards  the  more  rare, 
becaufe  a  body  cannot  move  to  the  fmalleft  diftance,  where  it  will  not  be 
'  fituated  in  a  fluid,  the  parts  of  which,  behind  the  body,  prefs  it  more  than 
the  parts  which  are  before;  at  every  motion,  therefore,  additional  impul¬ 
fes  muft  take  place,  and  confequently  an  acceleration  of  motion.  Thcfc 
arguments  then  will  not  inter  the  abfurdity'of  tlie  hypothefiSj^as  the  au¬ 
thor  concludes. 

The  next  argument  is  founded  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  fluid  is  in 
motion,  and  proceeds  along  with  the  bodies  it  impels,  in  all  pollible  varieties 
and  degrees  of  motion,  eroding  and  encountering,  and  dancing  in  aethe- 
rial  whirlpools  through  the  univerfe.  It  is  eafy  to  draw  any  conclufion 
from  a  writer’s  principles,  if  we  are  permitted  to  explain  thefe  principles  as 
we  pleafe.  Will  it  not  furprife  the  reader  to  be  informed,  that,  though  Sir 
Ifaac  has  afligned  this  fluid  as  the  caufe  of  the  centripetal  motions  of  thh 
heavenly  bodies,  he  has  not  dropt  the  moft  diftant  hint  from  which' it  could 
f  be  concluded,  that  he  held  the  medium  itfelf  to  be  in  motion.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  therefore,  deferves  no  further  attention,  and  the  inference  of  abfur- 
dity,  derived  from  it  againft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  recoils  upon  the  author. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  be  particular  in  offering  anfwers  to  the  remaining 
arguments  urged  by  the  author  againft  this  hypothefis,  aS  the  ftrongeft 
conclufion  deduced  from  them,  amounts  only  to  the  loading  of  it  with  fom*e 
^  difficulties  and  objections,  from  which  neither  Newton  himfelf,  nor  any  of 

j  his  followers,  ever  pretended  it  was  altogether  free.  They  never  went 

^  farther  than  to  affert,  that  it  was  more  confiftent  and  intelligible  than  any 

i  other  theory  hitherto  invented.  The  proper  method,  they  contend,  of  com-* 

!  bating  the  dodlrinc  of  an  aetherial  fluid,  is  not  to  mufter  objections  againft 

it,  but  to  fubftitute  a  better  hypothefis  in  its  place,  which  will  very  fooii 
make  it  fink  into  oblivion,  without  the  difagreeable  trouble  of  pulling  it 
i  to  pieces  by  fophiftry  and  mifreprefentation.  They  are  averfe  to  difpuces 
and  controverfies  in  phiJofophy,  which  often  expofe  to  ridicule  both  their 
i  fubjets  and  their  authors,  but  feldom  promote  the  advancement  of  truth; 

•  they  wifh  every  inquirer  to  bend  his  whole  endeavours  towards  the  cul- 

Itivation  of  ufeful  fcience,  and  doubt  not  but  error  will  foon  difappear  of 
its  own  accord 


The  author  concludes  this  part  of  his  fubjeeft,  by  informing  us;  that  he 
was  induced  chiefly  to  expofe  a  doeftrine  *  abfurd  and  ridiculous  in  itfelf,’ 
to  prevent  a  more  abfurd  and  ridiculous  ufe,  which,  he  obferves,  has  been 
made  of  it  by  fomc  perfons,  who  adopt  the  moft  wild  and  romantic  theo¬ 
ries  in  medicine^  chemiflryy  and  fome  branches  of  natural phtlofophy^  and  pre- 
fume  to  fhelter  their  own  extravagant  whims  under  the  venerable  and  popu¬ 
lar  name  of  Newton.  '  ' 

We  know  not  what  particular  reafons  the  author  may  have  had  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  theories  in  medicine  and  chemijiry  he  mentions,  with  fo  much  in¬ 
temperance  of  language ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  authors  of  them 
have  everread'the  works  of  Newton;  though,  we  believe,  a  man  may  be.  a 
very  good  chymift  or  phyfleian,  without  having  everperufed  the  Principia. 
The  reafon,  it  would  feem,  muft  be  of  a  private  nature;  for,  as  far  as  we 
can  recoiled,  none  of  thefe  abfurd  theories  have  ever  appeared  in  any  regular 
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publication*  If  we  are  not  miftaken  in  this.fadl,  the  author  muft  forgiv^ 
us,  if  we  pronounce  his  cenfure  premature  and  uncandid.  It  is  premature, 
.becaufe,  in  juftice,  the  public  cenfure  fhoiild  have  been  referved  till  the  the¬ 
ories  had  been  publiflied ;  it  is  uncandid,  becaufe  the  readers  are  obliged  tq 
be  fatisfied  with  the  authority  of  the  author^  and  have  no  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themfelves. 

We  are  forry  to  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  offer  thefe  ftridures  on  the 
performance  of  a  young  author,  who  is  by  no  means  dcftitute  of  marks  of 
ingenuity.  But  we  have  feen,  on  former  occafions,  inftances  of  confiderable 
parts  conjoined  with  a  violent  difpofition  for  controverfy.  If  we  migh^ 
.venture  to  give  him  an  advice,  we  would  recommend  to  him  to  avoid  this 
unfeemly  fpirit  in  his  future  publications,  which,  if  he  does,  we  can  affure 
him,  he  will  more  effeAual|y  promote  the  caiife  of  truth,  and  will  find  fewer 
enemies  of  his  reputation. 


The  InftitutionSi  Manners y.  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Ancient  Nations*  Tranflated  from 
the  Original  French  of  Mr  Sabbat hier.  Bf  Percival  Stockdale.  In  tnuo  volumes ^ 
8vo.  Becket,  London  j;  Elliot,  Edinburgh. 

The  attempt  of  Monf.  Sabbathler  is  of  an  humble  kind*  He  a^s  pro-* 
fefiedly  as  a  colledor,  and  he  arranges  his  information  in  an  alphabe¬ 
tic  form,  fable  and  Kiftory  appear  alternately  in  his  pages;  and  to 
each  article  he  annexes  the  authority  which  gave  rjfe^to  it.  The  reader  is 
called  from  Herodotus  to  Polybius',  and  from  Diodorus  Siculus  to  Tacitus; 
and,  in  this  way  it  happens,  t|iat  credulity  and  weaknefs,  are  often  fucceed- 
cd  by  good  fcnfe  and  mafterly  defcription.  This  impropriety  gives  an  air 
of  ridicule  to  his  work  ;  but  does  not  hurt  its  utility  with  thpfe,  who  wifh 
to  have  before  them  whatever  antiquity  has  left  concerning  the  manners  and 
jifages  of  nations. 

His  colledlions,  upon  the  whole,  are  certainly  in ftrudtive  and  entertaining; 
and,  if  he  had  employed  an  exad  tranflation  of  antient  authors,  they  would 
have  been  valuable  in  an  uncommon  degree.  But,  from  the  notion  of 
giving  neatnefs  to  his  compofition,  he  trariflates  with  freedom ;  and  not  eh-, 
tering  fufficiently  into  ancient  manners,  the  pi<5tures  he  exhibits  are  often 
imperfedl  and  unfaithful.  It  is  alfo  to  be  objeAed  to  him,  that,  in  a  great 
part  of  his  work,  he  has  negle^ed  altogether  the  confultaaon  of  ancient 
writers,  and  has  been  fatisfied  with  what  modern  authors  had  colledled 
from  them.  The  good  Rollin,  whp  feems  a  favourite  hifiorian  of  his, 
furnilhes  many  an  infipid  detail ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  in- 
feriptions  and  belles  lettres  he  has  employed  with  a  liberality  which  faci¬ 
litated  his  project,  without  adding  to  its  authenticity.  For  fadls,  taken 
from  diflertations  on  particular  fubjefts,  are  fufpicious,  becaufe,  when  ex¬ 
amined,  they  are  found  too  frequently  to  have  been  corrupted,  in  order  to 
Brengthien  a  fyftcm  of  an  hypothefis.  There  is  another  objeBion  to  this 
author:  He  ventures  at  times  to  reafon  and  tp  think;  and,  on  thefe  occa- 
£ons,  he  is  always  unfuccefsful. 

A  few  articles  from  this  collector  may  gratify  our  readers,  and  wiM 
(how  the  nature  of  the  publication^ 
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THE  ACRIDOPHAGI. 

‘  The  Acridophagi  were  an  Ethiopian  people.  Their  name  fignifies.M^- 
erf  of  locuftr.  Their  ftature  was  lower  than  that  of  other  men ;  they  were 
meagre,  and  extremely  black.  In  the  fpring,  high  weft  winds  drove  from 
the  defart,  to  their  quarter^  locufts  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  the  fqualid  colour  of  their  wings.  So  great  was  the  number  of  thefe 
infedls,  that  they  were  the  only  fuftenance  of  the  Barbarians^  who  took  them 
.in  the  following  manner; 

‘  At  the  diftance  of  fome  ftadia  from  their  habitations,  there  was  a  wide 
and  deep  valley.  They  filled  this  valley  with  wood  and  wild  herbs  with 
which  their  country  abounded.  When  the  cloud  of  locufts  appeared,  which 
were  driven  on  by  the  wind,  they  fet  fire  to  the  feuel  which  they  had  col- 
leded.  The  fmoke  which  arole  from  this  immenfe  fire  was  fo  thick,  that 
the  locufts,  in  crofting  the  valley,  were  ftifled  by  it,  and  fell  in  heaps  on 
the  ground.  The  paftTage  of  the  locufts  being  thus  intercepted  for  many 
days,  they  made  a  large  provifion  of  thofe  infects.  As  their  country  pro¬ 
duced  great  quantities  of  fait,  they  falted  them,  to  render  them  more  pala¬ 
table,  and  to  make  them  keep  till  the  next  feafon.  This  peculiar  fupply 
was  their  foie  food ;  They  had  neither  herds  nor  fiocks.  They  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  fifhlng;  for  they  lived  at  a  diftance  from  the  fca. 

‘  They  were  very  aftive,  and  ran  with  great  fwiftnefs.  But  their  life  waj, 
not  of  long  duration  ;  it  exceeded  not  forty  years.  The  clofe  of  their  life 
was  extremely  miferable;  for,  in  their  old-age,  winged  lice  of  different,  but 
.all  of  ugly  forms,  bred  in  their  bodies.  This  malady,  which  began  in  the 
breaft  and  belly,  foon  fpread  through  the  whole  frame.  The  patient  at 
firft  felt  an  itching;  and  the  agreeable  fen  fat  Jon  produced  by  his  fcratching 
ofhimielf,  preceded  a  moft  deplorable  calamity.  For  when  thofe  lice, 
which  had  bred  in  his  body,  forced  their  way  out,  they  caufed  effufions  of 
corrupt  blood,  with  excrutiating  pains  in  the  (kin.  The  unhappy  man, 
with  lamentable  cries,  was  induftrious  himfelf  to  make  paffages  for  them 
with  his  nails.  In  fhort,  thefe  lice  iffued  forth  fucceflively  from  the  wounds 
made  by  the  hands  of  the  patient,  as  from  a  veffe)  full  of  holes,  and  in 
fuch  numbers  that  it  was  impofliblc  to  exterminate  them.  .Whether  this* 
extraordinary  and  dreadful  diftemper  was  occafioned  by  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  or  by  a  peftilentlal  quality  of  their  climate,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Diod.  Sic.  p*  1 13.  114. 

,  THE  CHE  RU  SC  I.  ^  , 

*  They  were  a  people  of  Germany*  \ye  fhall  here  give  the  reader  the 
piflure  which  Tacitus  draws  of  them. 

•  The  cherufei  have  degenerated  by  a  long,  uninterrupted  indolrace,  the 

•fweets  of  which  they  have  dearly  bought,  by  not  reflecting,  that  the  repo^ 
which  ambitious  and  perfidious  ncighbp.urs  fnffer  you  to  enjoy,  is  a  perfidt* 
ous  calm;  and  that,  in  war,  inoderatip]^  and  probity  are  virtues  which  are 
only  attributed  to  the  conquerors.  Thus  the  Cherufei,  who  were  formerly 
celebrated  for  their  juftice  and  equity,*  arc  now  deemed  cowardly  and  weak  ; 
while  the  Catti  have  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  wifdom,  becaule  they 
have  been  more  fortunate.  During  the  profperity  of  the  Cherufei,  the 
Fofi,  a  neighbouring  people,  were  their  allies,  and  to  a,  certain  degree 
their  dependents*  At  prefent,  they  are  funk  to  a  level  by  their  conamoQ 
ruin.  Tacit,  ns  moris.  Gbrm.  c* 

VoL.V.  ■  O’  ■  - 
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*  The  Lydians  were  likewlfe  a  people  of  Afia  Minor.  As  to  the  favj 
and  cuftoms  of  the  country,  they  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  ct 
cept  that  the  Lydians  proftituted  their  daughters.  Herodotus  fays,  the) 
were  the  firft  who  coined  gold  and  filver,  and  kept  inns  and  (hops.  Wi 


fent  a  colony  to  Tufcany;.  of  which  colony  we  (hall  here  give  the  reader' 
fome  account.  *  . 

‘  When  A  tys  the  fon  of  Manes 


king  of  Lydia,  there  was  in  that  conn* 
try  a  great  famine,  which  calamity  the^  Lydians  endeavoured  at  firft  to 
alleviate,  by  getting  provifions  from  every  quarter.  But  finding  little  re¬ 


lief  from  this  expedient,  they  had  recourfe  to  other  remedies.  And  as  necef- 
fity  is  the  mother  of  various  inventions,  their  ingenuity  was  exercifed  on 
different  contrivances 


They  invented  the  game  of  draughts,  that  of  ten.; 
nis,  and  joiany  others,  but  not  dice,  of  which  the  Lydians  always  denied  that 
they  were  the  authors.  Then  they  played  for  a  whole  day  at  thefe  games, 
that  the  idea,  and  confequently  the  defire,  of  food  might  be  precluded  by 


their  ardent  attention  to  other  objedis.  On  the  following  day  they  ate,  and 
kept  their  minds  totally  ina<ftive.  ♦  In  this  manner  of  living,  they  perfevered 
for  twenty-eight  years ;  but,  as  their  diftrefs,  inftead  of  being  dtminifhed, 
grew  more  urgent  and  alarming,  the  king  divided  all  the  Lydians  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  to  co^inue  at  home,  and  the  other  was  be  fent  a- 
broad.  He  determined  to  remain  in  his  country  with  the  former  divifion ; 
the  command  of  the  latter  he  gave  tp  iis  fon,  whofe  name  was  Tyrrhenus. 
Firft  they  went  to  Smyrna,  where  they  conftrufted  veffels  fit  for  a  long 
voyage  ;  and  the  neceffary  preparations  being  completed,  they  failed  in 
queft  of  a  new.fettlement.  After  having  coafted  along  feveral  countries, 
they  at  ’length  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  territories  of  the  Umbri,  where  they 
built  many  towns,  which  they  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Herodotus;  but  they 
changed  their  name,  and  inftead  of  Lydians,  called  themfelves  Tyrrhenians, 
from  the  name'  of  Tyrrhenus,  their  leader,  and  the  fon  of  their  king.  He- 
Ilod.  lil>«  !•  c.  94* 

THE  THRACIANS. 

«  The  Thracians,  fays  Herodotus,  are  the  moft  populous  nation  In  the 
world,  except  the  Indians;  and,  if  they  had  been  governed  by  a  monarch, 
or  if  they  had  not  been  fubjcdl  to  civil  diflenfions,  they  would  have  been  in¬ 
vincible;  they  would  have  been  the  lords  of  the  univerfe.  But  the  Thracians 
were  a  tumultuous  people ;  and  their  tefraeftory  fpirit  was  the  caufe  of  ma¬ 
ny  ^obftinate  and  fatal  quarrels.  Hence  they  were  always  weak,  always  a 
prey  t»  any  powerful  invader.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  diftrids  rf 
•Thrace  liad»dlfferent  names.  But  they  all  had  the  fame  laws  and  cuftoms, 
•except  the  Gct«,  the  Traufi,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^  diftrift  adjacent 
to  the  Creftonian. 

^  •  The  inftitutions  of  i^e  Traufi,  and  of  the  other  Thracians,  were  the  fame^ 
execeptifig  their  ceremonies  at  a  birth  and  at  a  funeral.  As  foon  as  one 
'of  their  children  was  bom,  all  its  relations  aflembled  round  it,  and  wept 
4Uid  bewailed  k,  on  account  of  the  many  evils  infeparable  from.human  life, 
fQ:iany  of  which  it  would  neceffarily  fuffer.  But,  when  one  of  their  country* 
teca  dicdi  they  tn^ed  ^  ^i^  and  exultation^  becaufe  be  was  de^ 
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Kvered  from  a  precarious  and  miferable  exiftence,  and  enjoyed  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  felicity, 

‘  They  who  lived  north  of  the  Creftonians  had  many  wives.  When  a 
husband  of  this  diftri^  died,  there  was  a  ^arm  conteft  among  his  widows, 
to  determine  which  of  them  had  been  moft  tenderly  loved  by  the  deceafed. 
It  was  often  difficult  for  their  friends  to  decide  the  queftioa.  She,  however, 
who  was  pronounced  to  have  been  the  greatell  favourite,  after  having  re- 
'  ceived  the  moft  lavifti  encomiums  from  either  fex  for  her  conjugal  merit  and 
glory;  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  her  neareft  male  relation,  on  the  tomb 
of  her  husband;  and  in  that  tpmb  ftie  was  interred.  The  other  widows 
went  home  difconfolate,  and  thought  they  had  fuffered  the  moft  dreadful 
ignominy.  * 

‘  It  was  cuftomary  with  the  other  Thracians  to  fell  their  children  to 
foreigners.  Their  education  of  their  daughters  was  not  rigid ;  they  per- 
inltted  them  to  aflbeiate  with  men  indiferiminately.  But  they  kept  their 
wives  under  clofe  reftraint,  and  bought  them  of  their  parents  with  great 
fums.  They  thought  i!|tehourablc  tb  have  many  fears  on  the  forehead^ 
and  ftiamefui  to  have  no^Sfcjpdolcilce  was  their  chara,(SterIftic  of  freedom  :— 
Agriculture  they  deemed,  ^nveniployment  only  fit  for  flaves.  To  live  by 
war  and  rapine  was,  in  th|^';elllmatr(to^  the  greateft  glory. 

*  Of  the  ancient  deities^  tWey/bn^^orlhipped  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana  ; 
but  the  god  of  their  kings  %as;hftrcury.  By  him  they  fwore,  and  from 
him  they  boafted  that  they  were  defeended. 

♦  Perfons  of  fuperior  rank  paid*  the  following  honour  to  their  dead.  They 
eipofed  their  bodies  to  public  view  for  thwe  days.  After  they  had  facrifi- 
ced  many  kinds  of  vidtims,  they  made  a  fthnptuous  entertainment.  They 
burned  or  interred  the  body,  and  raifed  over  it  a  tomb  of  earth.  Gam« 
and  combats  around  the  tomb  were  the  laft  of  the  funeral  honours.  * 

Herodot.  1.  V.  c.  3.^/ 

The  ftudy  of  antiquities,  we  conceive,^  to  be  of  the  greateft  impor¬ 
tance  ;  but,  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  greateft  difficulty.  To  excel  ia 
this  branch  of  fcience,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  colledt  fadts.  The  inquirer 
fhould  join  philofophy  with  refearch ;  for,  if  he  fees  not  manner  in  their 
progreffion,  he  can  neither  fpeak  of  them  with  diftind);]^&  nor  enlarge¬ 
ment. 


HISTORY.. 

« 

*  ENGLAND.  Thvrfday,  January  In  the  Houfe  of 

^  Lords,  the  (committee  appointed  to  examine 
Jin  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament^  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  relative  to 
continued  from  our  laji^  p.  55.  the  ncccliayy  preparations  for  the  trial  of  the 

Dutchefs  of  Kinglton,  having  taken  up  a  coiv> 

Tuesday,  January  23.  The  House  fiderable  time  ia  the  examination  of  laid  offi- 
of  Lords  met,  purfuant  to  their  ad-  cerS}  all  buHnefs  was  fufpended  till  the  com- 
journal.  After  fome  bufinefs  of  little  mo-  mittee  made  their  report*  At  half  after  three, 
snent,  they  adjourned  till  next  day.  the  committee  returned,  and  reported  in  fub- 

Wednefday,  January  24.  The  Houfe  of  (lance  the.  two  following  refblutions,  which 
Lords  order^  fuch  Lords  as  attended  on  the  were  agreed  to'. 

^mmitfee  of  reference  appointed  to^ettle  the  That  it  appears  to  this  'committee,  on  the 
trial  of  the  Dutche(s-do wager  of  KU)gftoii|  examination  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
|9  be  l^mmohe4  for  the  ^^TorkSi  that  the  accellary  prep aratloM  fo|^ 


lo8 


u  I  S  T  O  R  Y. 


the  trial  of  Elizabeth,  calling  herfcif  Duchefs- 
alowager  of  Kingdon,  in  Wenn^in(ler>hall) 
will  take  up  30  whole  days  work ;  that  the 
iaid  work  cannot  be  begun  till  after  the  23d 
of  February;  and  that  confequently  Wc(l- 
zninQer-hail  cannot  be  fitted  up  till  about  the 
beginning  of  April. 

That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  the 
mofl  proper  day  for  holding  faid  trial  will  be 
on  Monday  the  isth  of  April  nojit. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  objefted  to  their  at¬ 
tendance,  and  was  for  deferring  the^confide** 
ration  of  the  report  till  next  day. 

Lord  Dudley  laid,'  that  he  had  confulted 
feveral  of  the  committee,  and  they  were  of 


opinion, 


circumdances  confidered, 


day  mentioned  was  the  earliefl  d^y  that  could 
be  taken.  '  . 

Lord  Catlicarl  faid,  it  was  probable  there 
would  not  be  abetter  attendance  next  day  ; 
that  he  feared,,  on  the  15th  of  April,  a  great 
number  of  their  Lordlhips  would  be  out  of 
'town,  and  now  was  as  proper  a  time  as  any 
to  fix  the  day  of  trial,  if  convenient,  |o  an 
earlier  day.. 

Lord  Mansfield  humouroufly  obferved,  that 
be  fuppofed  there  were  no  jeckies  in  the 
bloufe,  (alluding  to  the  Newmarket  meeting, 
which  is  ufu^y  held  in  that  \veek).>  T^e  re- 
foliitions  were  agreed  to  without  further 
.^ofition^  ^  >  . 

The  fame  day,’ the  Hoy  si?  of  Commoksl 
inct,  purfuant  to  their  lad  adjournmenti 

The  following  members  took  their  feats  in 


^he  being  returned'  for  the  u^^err  ^ix^o  coniideration. 

,  mentioned  places  :  -*  >  Leave  was  giycj 

,  Sir  Robert  Murray  JCciib,  for,  th^  county  franchife  feveral  p< 
of  Peebles,  in  the  room  of  Adam  Hay,  4t-  election  for  mcml 
ceafed ;  Sir  John  Sebright,  for  the  gpty  of  for  the  barough  of 
jSathj  in  the  room*  ol  Jkir  Smlibi  decead:d ;  The  feCond  rci 
blathanid  Webby  of  llvelcheder,  on  a  bill  was  delci  red  t 
yetur.n  of  a  void  clci^ion  ;•  Hon.  Lewis  Wair  Tburfday,  Fcl 
fon,  for  Heydon,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Charles  Commons  rcceivec 
Saunders,  Knight  of  the  Bath .  deceKfed  ;  and  lor  private  bills, « 
’William  Norton,  Bfq;  for  the  borough  of  next. 

Richmond,  in  the  place  qf  Sir  Monday,  Feb.  j 


Sir  Adam  Fergufon,  Chairman. 
Nominees,  Sjr  George  Savilc,  Mr  Meliift, 
Sir  Walden  Hanmcr,  Mr  Crofts, 

Mr  Freeman,  Mr  Medley,  * 

Mr  Rogers,  Mr  Wyldbore,  | 

Mr  Smith,  '  Mr  Walter, 

Mr  Temped,  Mr  Crofs, 

Mr  De  Grey,  Mr  Annefley. 

Mr  Dundas  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  . 
bill  for  disfranchifjng  certain  perluns  who 
voted  at  the  late  election  for  the  borough  ol\ 
Hindon,  After  a  fhort  converfation,  the  mai». 
ter  was  deferred  till  Wednelday.  ‘u 

I'he  Hon.  Frederick  Stuart  (fon  of  the, 
Earl  of  Bute)  took  the  baths  and  his  feat  in  ! 
the  Houfe  for  the  fldre  of  Rothfay,  in  the  > 
room  of  Sir  George  Macartney,  appointed'! 
governor  of  ihc  ifland  of  Grenada.  t 

Wednefday,  Jan.  31.  The  Houfe  of  Com- , 
mon«  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  fele£t  commit-  ^ 
tee  to  try  and  determine  a  complaint  of  an 
undue  cleflion  and  return  for  the  borough  of 
Derby,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
cholen. 

Mr  Ficlde,  Chairman. 

Nominees,  Mr  Eiwes,  Mr  Moyfey, 

Mr  Venables  Vernon,  Mr  Rafhltigb, 

Sir  Thomas  Wynn,  Mr  Cha.  Dundas, 

Col.  Hay,  $if  I  homas  Miller, 

Mr  Lairglois,'  Mr  Andrew  Stuart, 

^ir  Henry  Hoghton,  Mr  Morris, 

Han.  MrMarlliam,  Mr  I'homas  Dundas, 
Several  petitions  were  prefented  for  private 
hills,  and  referred  to  committees  to  be  taken 


Leave  was  giycn  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dis* 
franchife  feveral  perfons  who  voted  at  the  late 
cle^ion  for  members  to  ferve  in  parliament 
for  the  borougii  of  Hipdon. 

The  feCond  reading  of  the  Scots  militia 
bill  was  defcired  till  the  ifttiinflant. 

Tburfday,  February  i.  The  ‘Houfe  of 
Commons  received  feveral  petitions  prefented 
lor  private  bills, « and  adjourned  to  Monday 
ncxr. 

Monday,  Feb.  5.  The  Houfe  went  through 


Dundas,  Bart,  who  bisj;|<i^n  lor  the  a  great  deal  of  private  bufinefs 


city  of  Edinburgh.  '  ■’  j* 

Friday,  January  ad.  Thp  Houfe  of  Coin- 
xnons,  not  being  full  enough  for  balloting  a 
committee  to  try  and  detenhine  a  complaint 
of  an  undue  election  for  the  city  of  Worcef- 
"Ur,  which  flood  appointed  for  this  Iby,  ad¬ 
journed  till  to-morrow. 

Saturday,  Janpary  ay.  The  '  Hopfe  of 
Commons  adjourned  till  Monday,  for  the 
dame  reahm  as  on  i*  riday.' .  ' 

Monday,  January  29.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  proceeded  to  ballot  lor  a  felcO  commit- 
lUe  to  determine  on  a  complaint  of  an  undue 
clc^Hon  for  the  city  of  Worceftcr,  when  the 
following  gentlemea  were  appointed  a  iclcA 
(o^tcittcc;. 


Sir  Alexander  Gilmour  withdrew  his  peti¬ 
tion,  compiainipg  of  an  undue  ekfliou  for 
^  copnty  ^  Edinburgh. 

A  committee  of  the  whole  Houfe  ordered 
for  to-nforrow,  to.conhde^pf  permitting  the 
importation  of  Irilh  cattle. 

,  Tiiefday,  Feb*  f*  The  Houfe  of  Commony 
adjourned  till  ne^ct  day,  for  want  of  a  fulE* 
cient  number  to  try  ti  complaint  of  an  undue 
election  for  the  hdtough  of  Crickdale. 

wednefday,  Feb.  7.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  committee  to 
try  the  validity  of  the  Crickdale  petition,  when 
the  following  honourable  members  were  cho- 
fen  to  compofc  the  jury,  viz.  Charles  Go- 
£f4|^  William  Hanc/i  £f^  Sir  Gcorg^ 
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RobinfoD,  Bart.  William  Lygon,  Efq;  Walter  Leave  was  given,  without  oppofitioo,  and 
Scadhope,  Efq;  Daniel  Lalcelles,  £/q;  Lord  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Mr  Herbert,  and  Mr 
Middleton ;  John  Frederick,  Efq;  Edward  Fox,  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  cht 
Roc  Yoe,  Efq;  Sir  Philip  Hales,  Bart.  Sir  fame. 

Michael  le  Fleming,  Bart.  William  Chater,  Friday,  Feb.  9.  The  Houie  of  commons 
Efq;— William  Adam,  Elq;  and  Gov.  John-  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  fele^l  committee  to 
ftone,  nominees.  Sir  Thomas  Clavering,  Bart,  try  and  determine  a  complaint  of  an  undue 
chairmen. — Mr  Dewar,  and  two  of  the  elec-  election  and  return  for  the  borough  and  the 
tors,  are  petitioners  againfl  Mr  Peach,  the  county  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  when 
fitting  member.  ,  the  clerk  having  returned  with  the  reduced 

The  committee  of  fupply  and  ways  and  lift,  the  committee  was  fworn  in  at  the  table  j 
means,  which  iiood  for  this  day,  is  adjourn-  Sir  John  Palmer  is  the  chairman,  and  Sir 
ed  till  Friday.  George  Yonge  and  '  Mr  Morton  the  nomi'* 

Thurfday,  Feb  S.  In  the  Houfe  of  Com-  neei.  ''  ' 

mons,  Mr  Field  reported  from  the  felcft  com-  Deferred  the  fecond  reading  of  the  Scoti 
mittce  on  the  Derby  eleflion  the  following  Militia  bill  to  Wednefday  fe’ennight, 
refolutions,  which  were  agreed  to  of  courfe  by  Monday,  Feb,  1%,  This  being  the  laft  day, 
the  Floufe:  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  prefenting  pc- 

That  John  Giflx)rns  is  not  duly  defied  a  titions,  many  were  received,  and  ordered  to 
burgefs  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  be  taken  into  conlideration. 
of  Derby.  Tuefday,  Feb.'  13.  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  in  the 

And  that  Thomas  Parker  Coke,  Eiq;  is  du-  Houfe  of  Commons,  brought  up*a  report 

ly  defied  a  burgefs  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  frpm  the  committee  appdnted  to  take  into 

the  faid  borough.  confideration  the  petition  of  David  Garrick 

Sir  Charles  Banbury  moved  for  leave  to  and  -  Lacy,  .Efqrs.  patentees  of  the 

bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  an  aft  of  thc2llt  theitM  royal  in  Drury-lanc,  praying  powers 

of  James  I.  by  which  women  are  punilhed  with  for  eflabliOting  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  decay- 

death  that  fecietc  ballard  children  when  born,  ed  aflors  and  their  family,  and  for  other 
making  it  by  implication  murder.  He  re-  pufpofes  therein  mentioned*  ^he  report  be- 
marked,  that  he  bad,  in  tbp  la(I  feilions  of  the  ing  4‘cad,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  biUl 
laB  patliament,  mentioned  his  determiq|||j|^  jy^u^ant  thereto,  and  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Me 
of  moving  for  a  repeal  of  fo  fanguinai#  iiiSl  l^ke,  Mr  Herris,  and  Lord  Stanley,  ordered 
abominable  a  law  ;  that  being  then  happy^in  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  lame- 
boding  many  gentlemen  of  the  fame  opinion.  Sir  Charlcfs  Whitworth  moved  for  leave  to 
he  hoped  he  Ihould  now  have  their  codcuri^  tl^ing  in  a  bill  for  reflifying  Tome  miftakes  in 
rence  in  going  through  with  that  intentifull?  the  Mnd-tax  adl  palled  during  the  prefent  ief* 
That  the  law  counterafled  its  own  purppfes  of  parliament,  and  for  appoiiHing  addi- 

for,  making  concealment  criminal,  was  inlli-  riopal  commiHioners,  which  was  agreed  to* 
gating  the  unhappy  woman  to  make  k  cBec-  «  Thurfday,  Feb.  1  In  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
tual  by  murder,  when  ihe  knew  that  a  pre-  mons,  thesufual  bpi^efs  of  the  day  being 
tence,  or  fafl,  of  the  child  being  dead  blurn,  over,  the  Hon.  Mr  It,  Townlbend,  purfuanc 
would  not  fave  her.  That  the  law  was  level-  to  the  notice  he  had  given,  and  in  confequence 
ed  again B  fuch  as  had  a  fenfe  of  Ihame  and  of  w|^h  the  Houfe  was  exceedingly  full, 
virtue,  indead  of  thofe  who  were  proHigate  ina^||p|Tpeech  introduAory  to  a  motion  to  the ' 
and  unfeeling.  That  there  was  at  prdent  an  following  purport : 

indance  which  feemed  to  call  for  this  repeal  '  **  a^comq^tiee  of  this  Houfe  be  ap- 

with  peculiar  force  ;  which  was  the  cafe  of  poiotodito  take  into  confideration  the  medage 
a  woman  at  Saliibury,  who  bdilg  brought  to  delivered  from  his  Majcdy  by  Lord  Harconrt, 
bed  of  a  dead  child,  concealc^k ;  but  ^e  co^  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  the  parliament 
roncr’s  ioqued,  having  been  convinced  by  the  of  Ireland,  acquainting  that  Houfe,  that,  from 
circumdances  of  the  provifion  of  c|iUd4>^  U-  the  necelGty  of  the  times,  his  Majedy  would 
nen,  &c.  that  die  had  no  intention  of  dedroy-  be  obliged,  wkb  their  concurrence,  to  fend 
^  ing  the  child,  acquitted  her ;  but,  when  die  4000  of  the  troops  on  that  edablidimenc  to 
came  upon  the  trial,  under  the  penalty  of  this  America ;  that,  as  foon  as  they  Ihould  leave 
a^  of  parliament,  die  was  condemned  for  mur-  that  kingdoro;^  they  Ihould  be  no  longer 
der,  and  is  now  Janguifhkig  in  the  gaol.  Such  chargeable  to  Ireland,  bat  (hould  be  paid  by 
an  unfortunate  efieff,  fiowing  from  a  law  cal-  Great  Britain;  and  that;  in  cafe  the  parliament 
culated  to  have  none  but  iimihur  ede^s,  be  of  Ireland  diould  require  it  for  the  defence  of 
hoped  would  influence  the  Houfe  to  the  repeal  that  kingdom,  4000  foreign  Protedant  troops 
he  moved  for.  ^  diould  be  fent  to  Ireland  (like wife  to  be  paid 

Mr  Herbert  icconded  the  motion,  and  ob-  by  Great  Britain)  as  foon  as  his  Majcdy 
fetved,  in  a  few  words,  that  fb  abfurd  a  law  ihould  be  enabled  fo  to  do.  And  that  the 
ought  long  dnee  to  have  been  expunged  from  iiud  committee  do  report  to  the  Houfe,  wfat« 
^datutc-booJu 
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thcr  the  iTJcflage  is  or  is  not  a  breach  of  the  clofing  the  following  account,  publilhcd  by 
privileges  of  this  Houfc,’*  order  of  the  coniinetital  congreft,  of  an  at- 

This  motion,  after  a  warm  debate,  paHedin  tempt  made,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  31(1 
the  negative.  Ayes,  2x4 ;  Noes,  106.  of  December,  by  the  rcbeharriiy,  under  the 

Friday,  Feb.  i(S,  The  Houfe  of  Commons  command  of  Gen.  Montgoi^ery,  to  take  the 

net  to  ballot  for  a  feleft  committee  t<j  deter-  town  of  Quebec  by  (lorm,^  in  trhich  attempt 
nine  the  merits  of  the  cleftion  for  Ivelche-  they  were  defeated,  and  Gen»  Montgomery, 
Her  ;  bur  were  obliged  to  adjourn  fqc  want  of  and  a  number  of  officers,'  and  about  60  pri- 
afufficient  number  of  members,  .  ..  vate  men  killed,  and  about  300  taken  prifon» 
Monday,  February  ip.  The  Hpufe  -^of  "  erf. 

Commons  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  com-  J*h\ladelpkia^  Jan.  aj.  The  laft  letters 

nittee,  to  determine  4  complaint  ^  ofl  an  from  Canada  bring  an  account  of  an  unfne- 
vindue  ele^ion  an^ return  for  the  b(|roil|ii  cefsful  aitt^ihpc  made  to  gain  pofleflion  of 

of  Ivclchefter,  iiTthe  county  of  Someri^,  Quebcoby  ftorm  on  the  3lfl  of  December 

when,  after  the  ufual  forms  were  complied  M,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  Icven  in 
with,  the  reduced  lid  was  called  ove^  aodthe  '  tbe  morning, 

€K>mmittee  were  fworn  in  at  the  table.  A  very  “  The  general  finding  his  cannon  too  light 
extraordinary  circumflanee  happened  on  this  to  cfTetd  a  breach,  and  th^t  the  enemy  would 
occafion  ;  for,  before  the  clerk  returned  with  Hot  hearken  C6aerms  of  capitulation,  form- 
thc  reduced  lift.  Me  Thomas  Walpole,  who  ad  a  defign  of  carrying  the  town  by  cfcalade. 
was  one  pf  the  perfons  chofen  to  ferve  on  the  Tn  this  he  was  cncoift-aged  by  the  extenfive- 
committee,  when  his  name  came  to  be  called  nefs  of  the  works  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  gar<r 
over  in  order  to  be  fworn,  wiifnot  to  be  found;  rifon.  When  every  thing  was  prepared,  while 
jnefTengers  were  immediately  difpatched  to  the  he  was  waiting  the  opportunity  of  a  fnow- 
eity  and  feveral  parts  of  the  town^  in  fearcb  of  ftorm  to  cany  his  defign  into  execution,  feve- 
him,  and  all  bufinefs  was  fufpended  for  above  ral  men  deferted  to  the  enemy.  His  plan 
un  hour ;  when  he  made  his  appearance,  the  at  firft  was  to  have  attacked  the  upper  and  the 
Speaker  gave  him  agentle  reprimand,  andJliU  lower  town  at  the  fanie  tini|i^  depending  prin- 
Walpole  app&ogifcd^  by  faying  his  abfence  ^aily  for  fuccefs  againd  Ihe  upper  town : 
occafioned  merely  by  miftakc.  In  about  IHliii^covering,  from  ihe'mottbhs  of  the  e- 
an  hour,  the  matter  being  compromifed  §i^  SHtt  ^b^t  they  were  apprifed  of  his  defign, 
tween  the  parties,  the  Hon.  Mr  St  John,  cbo*  hfr^ered  his  plan,  and  having  divided  his 
iiim  chairman  of  the  committee,  returned,  and  .  little  army  into  fbur  detachments,  ordered 
reported  the  two  following  refolutions  :  4wo  feints  to  be  made  againft  tlie  upper  town. 

That  it  appears  to  this  committee.  That  one  by  Cbl.  Livingfton,  at  thi,e  head  of  the 
Katbaniel  Webb,  £fq;  is  duly  elected  a  bur-t^  Caifadians,  againft  St  John’s  Gate,  the  other 
gef$  toferve  in  this  prefent  parliament  for  tho  by  Capt.  Brown,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  de¬ 
borough  of  Ivelcheftcr,  ihe  county  of  So*-  tachment,  againft  Diamond,  reierving 

merfet.  «'  ^  to  hl^feif  and  Col.  Arnold  the  tvro  principal 

That  it  appears  to  tHis  committee.  That  MlHcks  asainft  the  lower  town. 

Owen  Saliifeuty  Brereton,  £iq;  is  duly  clewed  “  At  ive  o’clock,  the  hour  appointed  for 
a  burgefs  to  ferve  in  this  prefent  parUament  the, attack,  the  General,  at  the  head  of  tho 
for  the  borough  of  Iveichefter,  in  th<H||||||nty  New-York  ftroops,  advanced  againft  the  low? 
of  Somerfet.  ertown  at  Auncede  Mere.  Being  obliged  to 

Sir  Thomas  Claverinig,  ebairihan  ^^the  fe-  '  take  a  circuit,  the  fignal  for  the  attack  was 
left  committee  appointed  to  try  and  &iymine  given,  and  the  .garrifon  alarmed  before  he 
a  complaint  of  an  undue  ele^ioa  and  return  reached  the  place;  however,  preffing  on,  he 
for  the  borough  of  Crickdale,  in  the  county  of  paBe^.the  firft  b^icr,  and  was  juft  opening 
Wilts,  reported,  That  the  committee  had,  de-  toatt^mf^ihe  fecond,  when,  by  the  firft  fire 
termined  that  John  Dewar,  £fq;  is  duly  cleft-  froiitlhe  ^etnyi  he  was  unfortunately  killed, 
cd  a  burgefs  toferve  in  parliaiacnC  for  l^d  bo-  together  withr'bis  aid-de-camp,  Capt.  John 
rough.  Maepherfon,  Capt.  Cheefeman,  and  two  or 

The  Speaker  gave  oilers  to  the  clerk  of  fhe  ..  three  morej  This  io  difpirited  the  men,  that 
crown  to  amend  faid  return,  by  erafing  the  .Col.  Campbell,  op  whom  the  command  de- 
name  of  Samuel  Peach,  Bfq;  and  inferting,  in*  volved,  found  himfidf  under  the  difagrecable 
dead  thereof,  the  name  of  John  Dewar,  £fq.  neceflity  of  .  ^rawing  them  off. 

(To  he  continued.)  **  In  the  juean,  while  Col.  Arnold,  at  the 

bead  of  about  350  of  thofe  brave  troops  (who 
FVrw/i&eLoNDON  Gazette,  unparallcUcd  fatigue,  had  penetrated 

'  Canada  under  his  command),  and  Captain 

mUehall,  March  9.  A  traofpoit  brie,  L»nib’s  company  of  artiUery,  had  paflid' 
named  the  Three  Sifters,  Capt.  Smith  maftw,  through  St .  Roq^,  and  apprMcbcd  nw  a 
is  arrived  in  twenty-eight  days  from  New-  two  gun  battery  without  beingdilcovereAThia 
Tlotk,  with  di^tches  from  Coy.  Tryon,  ia*  hs  attacked^  andj  though  it  WM  well  defender 
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for  about  an  hour,  earned  5t  with  the  lofs  of  *  ptplfts,  and  that  his  confclcnce  did  not  per-  ♦ 
a  nnmber  of  men.  In  this  attack  Col.  Ar-  *  irrit  him  to  have  any  communication  with 
rold  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  leg  fplin-  •  people  of  that  perfuafion.*  The  bailie  ad- 
tered  by  a  fliot,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  mitted,  that  they  acknowledged  thcmfelves  to 
to  the  hofpital.  After  gaining  the  battery,  be  papifts,  but  obferved,  that  this  appeared 
his  detachment  paiTed  on  to  a  fccond  barrier,  an  additional  motive  for  his  attendance.  He 
which  they  took  pofleflfion  of.  By  this  time  added,  that  they  were  exceedingly  ignorant, 
the  enemy,  relieved  from  thc|  other  attacks,  that  the  laws  of  this  country  would  not  per- 
hy  our  troops  being  drawn  off,  directed  their  mit  a  prieft  to  attend  them  to  the  fcadold, 
whole  force  againli  thi$  ;detachment,  and  a  and  that  the  unhappy  men  earnellly  intreated 
party  {allying  out  from  Palace  Gate,  attack-  the*aiT\(lance  of  a  Pf^lbytcrian  divine.  And 
cd  them  the  rear.  ■  it  was  on  thefe  different  accounts,  he  obfer- 

“  Thefe  brave  men  fuflaincd  tji«  .force  of  ved,  thalkthe  magiflrates  conceived  themlHves 
the  whole  garrifon  for  three  houri  f/but,  find-  obffgii  Co  apply  to  Dr  MlQueen,  whofe  turn 
ing  thcmfelves  hemmed  in,  and  no  hope  of  icfwas  to  perform  the  office  now  requefted  of 
relief,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  numbers,  him.  Ilf  M*Quccn  attended  to  thefe  obfcr- 
and  the  advantageous  fituation  the  garrifon  ^Viitionij'^ntinued  in  hts  refolution,  and  ob- 
had  over  them.  '  ftinately  refufed  to  perform  an  office,  which 

“  No  regular  return  is  yet  come  to  hand;  did  not  accord  with  the  delicacy  of  his  con* 
but,  by  the  advices  received, 'wc  learn,  that  fcience,  * 

our  lofs  in  killed  and  wounded  amouQts  tq  an*  In  this  emergency,  the  magiflrates  had  re¬ 
bout  <>o,  and  300  taken  prilbners,  who  arc  courfe  to  Mr  Pattifon,  a  feceding  dergymaa 
treated  very  humanely.  Among  the  flain  are  of  vcfpedable  ebargder.  The  part  he  a£Ied 
Capt.  Kendricks  andJLicut.  Humphries  of  the  was  very  differentjind  difeovered  the  chrifli- 
riffimicn,  and  Lieut.  Cooper.  an,  ihe  gentleman,  and  the  man  of  education* 

**  After  this  unfortunate  repnlfe,  the  re-  His  cowTcience  did  not  whifper  to  him,  that 
fwaindcr  of  the  army  retired  about  three  miles  he  Giould  abflain  from  all  communicatioa 
from  the  city,  where  they  have  polled  them-  with  papifls,  that  he  fho^  refufe  to 
felves  advantagedfl^,  afid  are  continuing  the  the^miferable  an  a£l  Qd  and 

blockade,  waiting;  :for  reinforcements,  which  them  the  only  comfort  thiK^  remain- 

are  now  on  their  mlrch  to  join  them.  ed  40  them,  the  confoIaHbns  of  religion* 

«  Every  poflible  mark  of  diflin^^iMIpl  Tddthe  application'  of  the  magiflrates  he 
(hewn  to  the  corpfe  of  Gen.  MontgomSy,  retdfned  a  card  full  of  politen^  charity, 
who  was  interred  in  Quebef  on  the  ad  of  Ja-  and  good  fenfe.  He  told  them,  that  he  con- 
nuary.  .  cehred  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  cld*gyman  and  as  a 

Publifhed  by  order  of  the  cengrefs,  .  cifizch,  to  comply  with  their  requefl;  and  that 

Charles  Thomson,  Sec#**  contrary  condufl,  in  his  opinion,  was  un- 

wor^y  of  a  chriflian^  whofe  mind  was  cod- 
i  SCOT  L  A  N  D.  ^  fdoos  of  the  fmallc^  ji^aliiy  of  fentiment: 
On  Wcdhcrday  the  -f3th  of  March  ,‘'^n  -  Mr  Pattifqn,  accordingly,  attended  by  Mr 
Murphy  and  Thomas  Martin,  foldtcars  indW  Penman  a  probationer  of  divir%,  accompa- 
aifl  rcetment,  were  executed  in  the  Grafs-^  nkd the  criminals  to  the  fcaffoM  ;  and  they 


Thd  dirputes  which  have  lb  long  fubfifled 
between  the  cUy  of  Edinburgh  and  the  feuers 
of  the  extended  royalty,  arc  now  fettled, 
greatly  to .  the  fatisfa&ion  the  parties  in- 
tereAed.  By  the  plan  of  acCojiitnodation, 
the  public  will  he  gratified  wuh  pleafurcr 
'  round,  upon  thc^  fouth-fidc  y  P^pcefs- 
Itreet,  to  a  confiderable  ext^  ;  .and  the  loch 
will  in  time  be  formed  Ihm  a%anal,  which 
will  not  only  be  ornf  mt'ntai,  but  of  great  be^ 
neht  to  the  inhabitants^ 


Jf»  At  London,  the  Lajy  of  Lord  Town' 
fhcnd,  of  a  daughter. 


Feb.  j8.  At  Milltown,  near  Callander, in 
Montcith,  aged  8i,  Robert  Campbell  of 
Torrie, 

44.  At^^ils  f^t  of  Knowcfly  in  Lanca- 
fhire,  aged  90,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
'Derby.  His  Lordfliip  is  fuccecded  in  title 
and  eUate  by  his  grandfon  Lord  Stanley. 
The  Cbuntefs  of  Derby  furvivcd  her  Hufband 
jionly  two  days. 

March  i.  At  Dundee,  Mrs  Mary  Graham, 
'^)Oufc  of  William  Guthrie  of  Clcpington, 
jfefq;  ^  f 

^  Ed^nhnrgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Mait- 


^lOTfeS  ^CORRESPONDENTS. 


rah  ^  Poem  on  a  fag-cd  fabjedl,  figncd  S.  W*# 

cannot  be  inferred.  It  means  to  be  very  pi- 
'  1'^  cxa^y  the  reverie  of  what  the 

L.  fh«  ^  **  3jB^r.  intended. 

*  OjfP  ^  l^emonfirancc  has  been  feat,  addrefTcd  to 

”  orx7  ^  *  the  Magi f^acy  of  Edinburgh,  concerning  the 
^  o  13  if;  /  eiipedienCy  of  fubferihing  the  money  of  the 

3  ;V  Good  To\^n  tn  behalf  of  ibc  pernicious  and 
^penfiir^"  project  of  eredi^ia  new  fdiool- 
<vio  ‘  ^dfe,  ^’hen  the  old  fchoou  '■i  n’ Attain  more 
9  than  the  maOers  caq -tetxji,  and  when 

»  la  o  thWebts  of' the  to^vn  eacced' litf  immenfe 
%  10  6  of,  one  hundred  tlioufand  pounds,  apd 

^  ^areda^s^  theincreafe. 
i  '  -(^^fifvatlons  have  aifo  come  to  hand,  dc- 
■  me?uArating,  that  the  principle  whifh  l^iip- 
poles  that  each  mailer  of  the  higli  fchool  can 
inftruft  n)off  boys  than  he  iifuafly^his  at  pre- 
fent  thotigb^  iu  ftfl,  the  foundation  of  the 
I  ;  Hie  now5ifi  agitation,  is  falliici<»us,  and 
.  v,ti  proye  di^rnfiive,  both  to  the  literature 
.  and  thcrfnor^ity  of  the  icholarsr  to  their  It- 
hf  glutting  it  out  of  the  pow^  of 
the  maners^P  inform  them ;  to  their  mefra- 
lity,  by  bringing  together  an  ungovernable 
u  multitude,  whom  no  mrihods  whatever  can 

5  halrpcimy  ^  preferve  from  idlenffs  and  vice.  This  appears 

*  #  *^?*  *^^"*  a  very,  ferious  ^11  intended  ^paper,  and  is 
[o  farthing  .probably  the  w<Sit  of  a  fenfibJc  burgefs,  who 

is  anxious,  as  well  for  the  virtue  as  the  lear- 
9  ning  of  the  riling  generation.  An  early  op« 

*  portunicy  will  be  ^ken  to  publilh  it. 

Narrator's  paper  is  incorrefl,  ' 

S.  The  Strictures,  fubferibed  ^  A  Sc&H 

r  Edinburgh «  Teacher^'  arc  pcrlonal. 
w  Bcott,  of  A  Other  Communications  are-  under  eonlidc* 
ration* 


Bed  barky 
Blanded  bear 
Hough  bear  ^ 

Oats  .  .  ; 

Muirland  oats 
Oat  meal,  8  Aone 
Peale  •  *•' 


Ftars  cf  EaA- Lothian,  crep 

Sterling.  lh»  d. 
BeA  wheat  - 

Second  ditto  -  •  *7 

Third  ditto 
BcA  barley  • 

Second  ditto  •  1 4 

Third  ditto  -  *  3 

BcA  oats  -  -  o 

Second  ditto  -  10 

Third  ditto 
BcA  peafe 
Second  ditto 
Third  ditto 


